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/ On the History of Musical Pitch. 


«» By ALEXANDER J. Exuis, B. A., F. R. S., F.S. A. 
[CONTINUED. | 
[’ is quite hopeless to suppose that the mean pitch 
will be again adopted, as, although suitable to 
classical music, it is not suitable to modern music. It 
is impossible to transpose a semitone lower in an or- 
chestra, for the violins and wind instruments would be 
quickly out of their depth, and our stringed instru- 
ment players are not likely to slacken their strings a 
semitone, as the organist of Seville Cathedral assures 
me that they do there, when playing with the organ, 
Hence it seems necessary to choose a pitch which, 
like the French, stands exactly halfway between the 
two; so that while it exactly suits neither, will do the 
least violence to either. It is a compromise, and on 
the whole, it is always unfortunate to have to resort to 
compromises. But a compromise is often all that is 
possible. In the present case, musical compositions 
written for mean pitch and high pitch must both re- 
main to be used. Instruments for playing in the com- 
promise pitch exist. It was, also, a pitch which was 
for many years prevalent in England, and there must 
be plenty of instruments, of thirty or forty years old 
suitable to it. It’ was a pitch used by one of our 
favorite conductors, Sir George Smart, and has many 
opinions in its favor. Not that it has remained in 
Germany, where it seemed to meet with so favorable 
areception. None of the governments of that country 
really enforced it. When the Society of Arts en- 
deavored to collect information through the Foreign 
Office, in 1869, they found it in Munich officially, in 
Stuttgart unofficially, and, although the older high 
pitch was much used, in the court theatres and 
imperial band, but not in other places in Vienna (and, 
in 1878, I found A 446.8 even at Vienna, not far from 
the old sharp A 456.4); in the Duchy of (Baden 
where even the regimental bands used it); in a few 
theatres in Berlin (where most bands used a higher 
pitch), and in the Concert Society of Cologne. In 
other places, and even in the towns and countries 
above mentioned, except in the places specified, the 
French A 435.4 was not in general use. Beyond 
France and Germany it seems to have found no favor 
till it was the other day (18th March, 1879) adopted 
officially in Madrid, and has been chosen for the 
coming opera season in Covent Garden. 

Immediately after the French commission had re- 
ported, the Society of Arts appointed an influential 
committee of fifty members, on June 3, 1859, which 
published a report drawn up by Mr. Hullah. The 
committee do not seem to have closely investigated the 
history of musical pitch, and its leanings toward 
C 512 and C 528—which it finally recommended— 
seem to have arisen rather from arithmetical than from 
musical feeling. Indeed, in the subsequent debate, 
Sir John Herschel especially took the arithmetical 
view of C512. It is enough to say that there were 
then no means of tuning C 512 and C 528 exactly, and 
that even now it is difficult, if not impossible, to meet 
with forks giving these precise pitches. But, if per- 
fect exactness be not attained, the whole arithmetical 
charm ‘is broken. Curiously enough, C 513 was ap- 
proximately attained by Renatus Harris by putting the 
one-foot pipe with a narrow scale (one-twelfth) on B 








natural, and using meantone temperament; and C 528 
was very closely reached by Bernhardt Schmidt by 
placing the same one-foot pipe with a wide scale (one- 
tenth) on B flat, and also employing the meantone 
temperament. Harris and Schmidt, and, quite re- 
cently, Willis, reached these results much more closely 
than Mr. Hullah, whose C 512 fork turned out tobe C 
524.8; or than Mr. Griesbach for the Society of Arts, 
whose C 528 fork is C 534.46. Such forks can be 
produced now with much greater exactness, but 
absolute exactness is Utopian. Every alteration of 
temperature by 10° F. would destroy it sensibly, even 
if attained at one mean temperature. Then, again, 
the arithmetical value of C 528, owing to its represen- 
tation of the natural intervals of the scale by the 
whole numbers, depends solely upon using Ptolemaic, 
or Just Intonation, for the major scale of C and no 
other. Mr. Hullah, who advances the argument in his 
report of the committee to the Society of Arts, isone of 
the stoutest defenders of equal temperament, to which 
it has no sort of application. Indeed, by neglecting 
temperament in the whole of this report, some curious 
errors have been unintentionally committed. Thus, 
the committee, intending to adopt the German A 440, 
made it identical with C 528; whereas, on equal tem- 
perament, A 440 requires EC 523.25; so that, if their 
A was right, their C was much too sharp; whereas C 
528 required EA 444, This involuntary sharpening 
was enhanced by Mr. Griesbach’s errors of A 445.7 
and C 534.46; so that the Society of Arts pitch, which 
was supposed to be but little sharper than the French, 
actually became one of our very sharp pitches. There 
is, however, no room for two compromises. The 
Dresden Theatre, having about A 440, did not require 
A 435. It would have been impossible to keep a set 
of instruments in the intended Society of Arts pitch 
distinct from French instruments. Perhaps, for this 
reason, the attempt has never been made. The Society 
of Arts pitch has been absorbed into our high pitch, 
and the only recognized compromise is the French 
diapason normal. 

Art. 29. Concluston—I have thus endeavored to 
sketch the History of Musical Pitch from 1361 to 1880. 
I distinguish, first, the Early Church Pitch, which was, 
at the same time, excessively low and excessively high, 
for the same reason, the exigences of ecclesiastical 
music, as interpreted by the human voice and the foot- 
rule of this country. Secondly, the Early Chamber 
Pitch, where the exigences of secular music made 
themselves felt, and the pitch was taken at intervals of 
the scale above and below church pitch, to allow of 
instruments and organs playing together. Thirdly, 
the influence of Chamber upon Church Pitch made 
itself felt by the construction of organs in chamber 
pitch. Fourthly, the construction of organs in chamber 
pitch led to the proposal and very general adoption of 
mean pitch for both church and chamber. To Herr 
Nike is due the merit of pointing out the great im- 
portance of this pitch, as having been used by the 
classical writers of music; and to his labors and col- 
lections (through the kindness of his widow) I am 
under great obligations. But he had not gone back to 
a period earlier than 1714, and hence had been unable 
to see how mean pitch arose; so that I consider the 
establishment of this pitch, and its relation to earlier 
usage, one of the chief results of my own investiga- 





Sealers 
tions. Fifthly, the predominance of instruments over 


voices brought about the gradual abandonment of 
mean pitch, and the introduction of orchestral pitch, 
which, since 1876, has led to all the modern confusion 
of pitch; due, not to any preconcerted arrangement 
but often to accidental circumstances, such as the pres- 
entation of new instruments to a regiment, the ac- 
quisition of a new flute, the cutting down of a horn, 
the persistence of oboes and bassoons in playing sharp, 
and the expense of acquiring flatter instruments, but 
in all cases to the elevation of instruments above 
voices; that is, to orchestral motives. These alterations 
I trace in England to the present day, and abroad tll 
1859, when we arrived, sixthly, at the compromise 
pitch of the French Commission, which proposed, and 
in France actually carried out, a pitch which lay halfway 
between the classical mean pitch and the modern high 
pitch; and I trace, in some degree, the consequence 
of this introduction, and endeavor to show, by the re 
sults of the Dresden conference, that it is the only 
available pitch in which both modern and classical 
music can be executed. 

But this history consists merely of my own inferences 
on the large series of facts which I have partly col- 
lected from others, and pari:y for the first time myself 
discovered and published. Having shown the bases 
on which these pitches have been calculated, I do not 
think that subsequent investigatign will discover any 
practical error—say, any error amounting to one vibra- 
tion in two seconds—in the measurements themselves. 
The only doubt attaches to the scale, force of wind, 
voicing temperature, and crowding of certain organ- 
pipes, as already pointed out. These facts, then, 
must, I believe, form the bases of all subsequent ex- 
aminations on the subject. I wish they were more 
complete; but the difficulty of getting information its, 
sometimes, exceedingly great, and the time spent over 
obtaining a single pitch has often been so long that I 
should despair of living for years enough to render my 
investigation really complete. A personal examination 
of all existing old organs throughout Europe, with 
visits to all great organ-builders for isolated pipes, to 
makers of musical instruments, to physical cabinets, 
and amateurs who have inherited forks, would be 
necessary to complete the history. 1 could only ac- 
complish a small portion of this work, but the collec- 
tion I have made, and present in the following tables, 
will enable any successors to insert their own observa- 
tions by the aid of the forks which I have made pur- 
chasable, and, after my death, of my own forks, which 
I shall take care to make available for their use at 
some public institution, warned by the great loss the 
world has sustained by the disappearance of Scherbler’s 
own fifiy-two fork tonometer. 

The two following tables, containing the record of 
these facts and their authentication, really constitute 
my paper, and I hope they will be accepted as a suf- 
ficient reply to the objection which was very reason- 
ably urged against the extremely insufficient account 
of early musical pitch in my former essay. 

It is rather important that a modern should be able 
to realize some of the principal effects of these great 
changes of pitch. As regards the very gradual transi- 
tion from the lowest mean to the highest orchestral 
pitch, which is nearly a tone, working by very small 


degrees, the only feasible plan seems to be to use the 
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human voice, pitched to different standards by properly 
prepared tuning-forks, as those which I used for de- 
termining the compass of the voice. But the general 
effect of the main difference between old and new 
pitch may be well illustrated by a piano tuned to 
Broadwood’s medium pitch and in equal temperament, 
which is indispensable for accurate transposition such 
as I have hére. This is almost precisely an equal semi- 
tone sharper than Handel's pitch. Mr. Hipkins will now 
kindly play a very well known air by Handel, “See the 
Conquering Hero Comes,” originally written in G, in 
the pitch at which Handel heard it; that is, by trans- 
posing it to G flat on thisinstrument. This is, there- 
fore, the classical pitch. Now, descending a tone— 
that is, transposing to E natural—we have the same air 
in Schlick’s low pitch, which was also the old French: 
that is, the lowest church pitch, Ascending by a fourth 
—that is, by five equal semitones, and hence playing 
in A natural—we have the same air in Schlick’s high 
pitch, and as it would have sounded on the Halber- 
stadt organ, or in Mersenne’s fon de chapelle; while, 
by giving a tone higher or, playing in B, we reach 
Mersenne's fon de chambre and Pretorius’ high pitch, 
which may, possibly, have been the pitch for which 
Orlando Gibbons wrote (see A 567.3). Reverting, for 
a few bars, to Handel’s own pitch, or G flat, on the 
instrument, just to refresh our ears, we sink a semitone, 
to play in F at the pitch of the organ at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, when Dr. Robert Smith was 
master. Then, ascending a tone, or playing in G, we 
have very nearly the effect of the same organ as 
Bernhardt Schmidt built it, in his low pitch, before the 
pipes were shifted; and this is the natural pitch of the 
present piano, One semitone higher, or playing in A 
flat, gives us Tomkins’ and Bernhardt Schmidt's 
high church pitch, as in the oldest form of the Durham 
organ. Now, you have listened to these seven varieties, 
feeling them to be, as they were played, mere transposi- 
tions. But you must recollect that they would have 
been all written by the same notes, and played with 
the same finger-keys on the organs of these different 
times. ‘They are not anair transposed. ‘They are the 
different sounds attributed at different times to the 
same symbols, just as the different nations of Europe 
now utter different sounds to represent the same 


Arabic numerals. 
[To be Continued. } 


early age of eight. One day he heard the sound of a fiddle 


ascending from the street. He ran at once to the window, then 
quick as thought he was by the side of the old fiddler in the 
yard below and offering him, with childish confidence, a few 
The open, sym- 
pathetic face of the child must have touched the old beggar, 


kreuzers which he had begged of his mother. 


for he opened his heart to him and told him all his troubles; 
that he had received nothing from anybody else that day, that 
his trembling hand could not use the bow properly any longer, 
and the people would not give anything for an old fiddler’s 
bad playing. The boy listened, his heart full of sorrow—sud- 
denly a thought seemed to strike him. Without saying a 
word he ran to his room, fetched his violin, and in a moment 
the little violinist was by the old beggar's side merrily playing 
all the tunes he had learned from his teacher, The inhabitants 
were deeply moved by this scene, and some rich contributions 
were dropped into the beggar’s hat, whilst he glanced at the 
boy and tears of emotion ran down his withered cheeks. An- 
other story is told of the goodness of heart of this composer 
in the later years of his life. It was ata rehearsal of Meyer- 
beer's ‘‘Huguenots,” when a young girl who was to sing. the 
page's part appeared trembling and dismayed upon the stage. 
She summoned up all her strength but in vain, her effort 
proved fruitless. The chorus singers laughed in an under- 
tone, the soloists turned coldly away and conversed one with 
another, and the kappellmeister muttered some remarks about 
The poor girl stood alone, de- 
Sud- 
denly some one took her by the hand and led her behind the 


incompetency and ignorance. 
serted by all, and bowed down with shame and fear, 
scenes, ‘‘L shall come to you this evening and study the part 
with you. Do notlose courage, everything will yet come right. 
You will play your part splendidly.” With these words a 
voice endeavored to administer consolation and courage to the 
singer. A short time afterwards the girl sang the page’s part 
before a crowded house, and received unbounded applause. 
Phis friend in need was Ferdinand Fuchs, the talented com- 
poser who first became known through his songs, which give 
evidence of great taste though not of much depth, and were 
general favorites. Fuchsalso composed some operas, ‘‘Guten- 
berg,” ‘' The Betrothal Day” and ‘‘The Students of Sala- 
manca,” but without achieving much success withthem. The 
poor girl, then so much ridiculed, became afterwards the cele- 
brated singer Tuczek, prima-donna of the Theatre Royal at 
Berlin, —.V/usic, 
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The Milwaukee Season. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER. ] 
Miuwavxee, Wis., June 5, 1880. 
HE musical season ought to be over, but one con- 
cert of the Arion Club series still remains to be 
given. The programme will be ‘‘Elijah,” and the 
date is still undecided. 

This club (one hundred and twenty voices) has 
given this season Heinrich Hofmann’s “ Cinderella,” 
and two miscellaneous concerts, at one of which they 
were assisted by the Mendelssohn Quintet Club and 
Mrs. Abbie Carrington. 

The director is Wm. M. Tomlins, of Chicago, a 
man of rare gifts as a chorus conductor. 

The Musical Society, a German organization of 
about the same size as the Arion Club, has given “The 
Creation,” and Geo. Vierling’s “ Rape of the Sabines,” 
besides miscellaneous programmes, one of which in- 
cluded a Beethoven Symphony. Its director is Eugene 
Suening, an able, enthusiastic and energetic musician. 
This society will give summer concerts at Schlitz’s 
Park. 

We have also had a series of six chamber music con- 
certs, with excellent programmes, by the Heim Quar- 
tet, an organization of two young brothers and two 
sisters, pupils of their father. Their performances 
have been extremely creditable, and they drew very 
fair audiences. 

These comprise the most important of our local con- 
certs. 

At present there is comparatively little musical ac- 
tivity. ‘This week we have had Haverly’s Juvenile 
Pinafore Company, which drew good houses and sur- 
prised most people by the many excellent points of 
their representations. Next week they are to be in 
Michigan, beginning at Luddington and working their 
way around the peninsula to Detroit. 

Perhaps the convention of the National Woman 
Suffrage Association, which began at the Academy of 
Music last night, ought to be included under the head 
of “Music,” but I wasn’t there to see. 

The Arion Club tried to serenade the Princess Lou- 
ise and Prince Leopold at their hotel last night, but 
there was such acrowd that they couldn’t get standing 
room and had to give it up. 

Next week comes the great Soldiers’ Reunion, and 
so we are to be blessed with theatrical performances 
the whole week, Lawrence Barrett at the Opera House 
and the Rentz-Santley Minstrels at the Academy. 

F, 








Musical Matters in St. Louis. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER.] 
St. Louis, Mo., June 2, 1880. 

HE opera season, under the management of Collins 

& Short, commenced last Thursday at Uhrig's 
Cave; the weather was not very propitious for the open- 
ing night; nor has it been so since, for rain and cold 
have interfered with all out-of-door amusements. 
Flotow’s ‘* Martha” was very fairly given; Miss Louise 
Manfred made a very acceptable Lady Harriette, and 
Miss Mary E. Porter as Mancy promises well. E. H. 
Dexter sang and played the part of Lionel very well. 
Gustavus F. Hale was well received and made an excel- 
lent Zristan. Ejchberg’s “ Doctor of Alcantara” and 
Sullivan’s “ Box and Cox” will be added this week as 
new attractions. The chorus is praised for its general 
efficiency, and Signor Carlo Torriani as musical 
director is to be highly commended for the pains he 
has taken in the drilling of the voices. 

At the Pickwick Theatre “The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy” and “The Grande Duchesse” have alternately 
been given to good houses, the performances having 
improved. “H. M.S. Pinafore” has been announced 
for a rival to test popular taste, but I have not seen 
any account how the performance passed off. The 
company of this theatre is to go to Chicago for a few 
weeks’ engagement. Last Friday's performance was 
alternated with a French performance of Offenbach’s 
“Les Aveagles.” 

At the Olympic Theatre Haverly’s Mastodon Min- 
strels are attracting crowded houses. 





Two local composers have tried their luck in the 





operatic lines. Prof. R. Goldbeck has written a comic 
operetta, which is well spoken of; its title is ‘‘ Sara- 
toga.” W. Malmere has written an extravagance, 
**Enoch Arden and the King of the Cannibal Islands,” 
Both composers will accept proposals from enterpris- 
ing managers. 

Not the least interesting of the events of the week 

was the musicale of Friday night, at Mary Institute, of 
the female department of Washington Uniyersity, 
given, as the programme announced, with the compli- 
ments of Mrs. K. J. Brainard and Mrs. Anna Heckel- 
man. The audience thus present by special invitation, 
was not only select but also highly appreciative of musical 
excellence, which was at once apparent by the discrim- 
ination shown in bestowing applause, and gave to that 
applause an especial significance. The encores were 
but two, though there were sixteen numbers in the 
programme. The ladies have reason to congratulate 
themselves for having afforded a musical entertain- 
ment of great merit toa company of interested listen- 
ers; but more particularly for having completed a suc- 
cessful course of instruction, of the progress of which 
this soiree was intended to give an idea. The pro- 
gramme contained instrumental and vocal selections 
of varied character. Besides the parts by the con- 
ductors of the entertainment and by G. Heerich, 
which partook of a professional character and were 
appreciated as such, the efforts of the pupils were re- 
ceived with merited recognition. The piano selections 
all evinced a careful training and some even possessed 
a high order of excellence, showing that Mrs. Heckel- 
man has not only worked herself but has inspired her 
pupils with some of her enthusiasm. The vocal parts 
did Mrs. Brainard great credit. The scale and sol- 
feggio exercises were especially excellent. The ballads 
were sung in most cases with good expression. Schu- 
bert'’s quartet, “The Lord Is My Shepherd,” Cam- 
pana’s duet, “Guarda che Bianca Luna,” and Wal- 
lace’s trio, ‘‘Come, "Tis Now Our Festal Hour,” were 
especially well rendered. 
A delightful entertainment was given by Miss Mary 
A. Hogan on Tuesday, June 1, at Mercantile Library. 
Miss Hogan is a lady of rare talent as an elocutionist, 
and has previously received many recognitions from 
St. Louis audiences. Her ability was displayed in a 
variety of characters. At times her manner was thor- 
oughly dramatic. Some of our best vocal talent as- 
sisted. JUPITER. 








Music in Bloomington. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER. } 
BLooMINGTON, ILL., June 3, 1880. 

HE Litta concert last month was quite a success. 
Miss Litta sings as well as ever, and Mr. Conley 
has improved very much since we heard him in opera. 
Mr. Fritsch also gave great pleasure by his singing. 
Mons. Fisher surprised us all by his exquisite tone and 
splendid technique; he is the best cello player it has 
been our good fortune to hear. Mme. Rive-King left 
the audience as usual—cold, which of course was not 
owing to insufficient technique or lack of musical cul- 
ture, but chiefly to her unfortunate selections. She 
seems to make it a special point to select the driest and 
most barren of all melody classical selections that she 
can find and consequently fails to please the average 
audience. Professor George Hastings, the leader of 
our brass band, intends to commence a series of sum- 
mer concerts at popular prices. The first concert will 
take place June 15, at the Opera House. He de- 
serves success. Professor H. has brought the band to 
a state of great perfection and has worked hard to ac- 
complish this result. Next week the schools, public 
as well as private, have their commencement exercises. 
The High School will have several fine musical num- 
bers. The D’Oyly Carte Opera Company gave the 
‘Pirates of Penzance” to a full house on the 4th inst. 
at the Opera House. Everyone was pleased with the 
performance. The choruses went well, especially in 
the full chorus at the close of the first act, in which, 
assisted by the splendid little orchestra, the singers 

produced some fine and massive harmonies. 

Miss Minnie Walsh, as Afade/, was excellent. She 
possesses a rich and telling soprano voice and sings 
like an artist; the audience became quite enthusiastic 
over her singing. Mr. Gillow, as General Stanley, also 
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gave good satisfaction. We were glad to see such a 
good house, and can assure managers that entertain- 
ments of this kind, given as this troupe gives this 
opera, will always draw good audiences in Blooming- 
ton. Miss Marie Litta has returned and. will spend 
several weeks at home, in order to rest, which she 
very much needs. 

Frank Jewell, formerly with Lindeman & Sons, of 
your city, as tuner, and since, five years or more, 
located in Illinois in various places, committed suicide 
last week. He had been on one of his periodical 
sprees and was just sobering up when he killed him- 
self. Mr. Jewell was well known here and had many 
friends; he was a clever and generous young man and 
an excellent tuner and repairer, but he could not 
control his great appetite for strong drink. ARION. 








Toronto Musical Items. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER.] 
ToronTO, Ont., June 7, 1880. 
R. FISHER’S Choral Society will give Mendel- 
ssohn’s “‘ Lauda Zion” in the Horticultural 
Gardens next week. 

The band of the Queen’s Own Rifles propose a 
series of promenade concerts in the Gardens every 
Friday evening, admission 10 cents. They will be 
well patronized. 

The choir of Holy Trinity Church gave ‘‘ Pinafore” 
last week. 

The Metropolitan Church choir has never recovered 
from the senseless, pigheaded assault made on it by 
the bigoted pastor for performing “ Pinafore” in be- 
half of the city charities. The chorus has been much 
depleted, and the soloists have migrated to other 
churches. When a minister’s popularity is on the 
wane he generally falls foul of the choir. 

The enlargement of the organ in St. George’s 
Church is a great improvement, but like all of War- 
ren’s work it now contains too many cheap zinc pipes. 

I see that Sherwood and Eugene Thayer are to give 
a course of instruction at Canandaigua. Why did 
they not come to Toronto? Board for students is 
one dollar a week less, the climate is much cooler, 
students could study harder, and there would have 
been more of them. The great want felt here is for 
some thoroughly competent men to teach theory by 
lectures in classes at a price sufficiently moderate to 
place musical science within reach of all. Where is 
Clarence W. Eddy this season ? 

Dr. Wm. H. Clarke, of Boston, has been conduct- 
ing the musical service in Jarvis Street Church during 
the past month. The organ, of 50 stops, was built by 
his firm at Indianapolis five years ago. C. 


The Coming Eisteddfod. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER. | 
SCRANTON, Pa., June 8, 1880. 


HE Welsh National Eisteddfod, which holds its ses- 
sions in this city, June 23 and 24, promises to be 
a grand success. The preparations are most complete, 
and the committee in charge of the event feel every as- 
surance of its final success. The competitions through- 
out will be closely contested, as the entries are very 
encouraging. One of the most interesting contests 
will be between the different bands, as we have many 
good ones in this part of the State, and all the best 
have entered for the prize of $100 for the best rendi- 
tion of “The Heavens Are Telling,” published by L. 
A. Blanchard, of Boston. The competition between 
the different choruses will also be very spirited, for the 
choir of not less than 100 voices giving the best rendi- 
tion of “Thanks Be to God,” from the oratorio of 
Elijah. Three hundred dollars are offered. Other 
prizes, from $200 down, will be given, all of which will 
be well contested for. 

One of the most novel and interesting musical 
events of the present season was the production last 
week of “The Frog Opera,” under the direction of W. 
S. Daboll, of Providence, R.I. It was given under 
the auspices of our Philharmonic Society, the leading 
characters being sustained by its members. Mr. Da- 
boll deserves much credit for the admirable manner 
in which he conducted the affair, and he showed him- 
self to be a most talented gentleman. I trust he will 
visit our city soon again, when his services and tal- 











ents will surely be more appreciated and he will be 
more liberally supported by our citizens than on this 
occasion of his first visit. 

The Philharmonic will next produce Sullivan's 
“Sorcerer,” which they have already under prepara- 
tion, and by dint of hard work and frequent re- 
hearsals they hope to present it during the second 
week in July. F. C. Hann. 








Poughkeepsie News. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER. ] 
PouGHKEepsik, N. Y., June 3, 1880. 

ISS MAGGIE L. McEAGER, of Newburg, the 
talented young manageress of the Children’s 
Pinafore Company, whose established reputation in 
this city always assured her a hearty welcome, will 
shortly produce the opera of “ Cinderella, or the Little 
Glass Slipper,” with Poughkeepsie children, at Collin- 
wood’s Opera House. The court dances will be un- 

der the direction of Professor C. Fanning. 

At the recent memorial services in this city on Dec- 
oration Day, Miss Julia Alexander (soprano) sang 
Tom Moore's exquisite melody “The Minstrel Boy to 
the War Has Gone” to Professor Ritter’s music. This 
gentleman is popular far beyond the limits of Vassar 
College, as he is the author of “The History of 
Music,” and the composer of several fine pieces. 

A new concert hall has opened this week, called by 
the classical title “‘ Theatre Comique.” 

Cook’s Female College announces its commence- 
ment for the 16th instant, with a musical programme 
which promises an evening of pleasure to those who 
attend. 

Samelson's orchestra gave an entertainment to the 
members of the Teachers’ Institute June 3. 

Harrigan & Hart are booked here for the 7th inst. 

The Vassar College commencement takes place on 
June 22. A large number of invitations have been 
given out. SUREX. 
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Pianos and Things in Richmond, Ind. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF: THE COURIER. ] 
RricHMonpD, Ind., June 2, 1880. 
HE Chase Piano Company, of Richmond, Ind., a 
a called meeting of the directors recently decided 
to extend its already fine facilities. ‘This was ren- 
dered necessary by the increasing demand for its pianos 
in the South and West. Its general traveling agent, 
J. F. Williams, has sold within six months, in new dis- 
tricts alone, over four hundred instruments. 

Though music is not proverbial among Quakers, 
harmony is in the Quaker City of Richmond, Ind., but 
as much cannot be said of the piano makers. ‘They 
boast of three factories of different capacities, and are 
constantly at loggerheads. 

There is a Methodist church in Richmond which, 
five years ago, would as soon have seen his Satanic 
Majesty as a fiddle within its doors. Now it has a full 
orchestra with organ and piano. 

There will be a large musical convention this month 
of all the profession in the State at Frankfort, Ind. 

A. B. Irving, the veteran piano man, is making things 
lively in Michigan. Dick. 








Soirees in Grand Rapids. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER. | 
Granb Rapips, Mich., June 3, 1880. 

HE very successful series of musjcal soirees in- 

augurated some eight years ago by M. de Zei- 

linski was resumed last week by his successor, C. N. 

Colwell, a musician of high standing in this part of 
the country. 

The programme comprised selections from Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Liszt, and Heller, and the large as- 
sembly of music lovers enjoyed thoroughly every 
number on the programme. Mr, Colwell’s playing 
especially was clear and characteristic and yet free 
from the mannerism affected nowadays by would-be 
pianists, male and female. M. de Zeilinski, who left | 
here about a year ago, made a good choice in sending 
us Mr. Colwell; he is a fine musician and highly ap- | 
preciated by his numerous friends. 

M. de Zeilinski, whose home is now in Detroit, is 








here on a visit for a few days on his way for the sum- 


mer to Fairmount College, Tennessee, where he is 
director of the musical department. 

Miss Cora R. Miller, who for the past eight months 
has been reading operas in New York, is home for 
the summer. I heard enough of the breadth and force 
of her phrasing to join my opinion with others in 
prophesying for her most glowing prospects as a 
lyric artist. KR. P. Lk. 


The Music Trade in Sacramento. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER.| 
SACRAMENTO, Cal., June 1, 1880, 
HE dull season for musical business of every kind 
still continues, and seems to be crowned now 
with the warm weather setting in, which lasts until 
about October, and drives the élite and, in fact, every- 
body who can get away, to the seashore, watering 
places or cool mountain towns; all of which affects 
business houses and teachers as well. We look 
forward, however, to a very prosperous harvest in 
cereals and fruits of every description, and should, in 
addition to that, there be a mining boom, which is con- 
fidently predicted by some, then our music and instru- 
ment dealers may expect to reap a fair harvest; and, if 
disappointed in all this, the dealers of this city are all 
pretty solid men and an indifferent season would not 
affect then very seriously. However, let us hope for 
the best. More anon. A. H. 


Trade and Art in Bay City. 
[ CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURTER. | 
! Bay Crry, Mich., lune 7, 1880 
HE music dealers here report a very good trade 


this spring, better than for a number of years. 
The business is very ably sustained by M. A. Root and 
G. E. Van Syckle (formerly A. W. Wheat & Co.). Mr. 
Root has recently erected a fine brick building which 
he occupies as a music store, selling the Hazelton and 
Hallett & Comston pianos and the ‘‘ Smith American” 
and “Sterling” organs. G. E. Van Syckle is located 
at 109 Centre street, making a fine display with the 
Chickering, McCanmon and Hale pianos; Estey and 
Burdett organs, and a large stock of small goods and 





sheet music. 

The people of Bay City are demanding a higher 
order of music and demonstrating the fact in the pur- 
chase of pianos; there being more fine Chickering 
pianos bought during the past two years than of any 
other make—all of them upright—thus proving that 
the musical taste of Bay City is under good cultiva- 
tion. Some of the best teachers of the State are 
located here. They all have large classes and are 
doing well. 

Dr. Thompson, one of our teachers, assisted by his 
pupils, give a concert on the eve of June 15, at the 
Opera House. 

The programme is very fine and varied with piano 
music for 10, 16 and 20 hands. The Fourth Annual 
State Band Tournament is to be held at Flint, Mich., 
Wednesday and Thursday, June 9 and 10, 1880, 
under the auspices of Gardner's Flint City Band. 
About twenty-five bands are expected to be present. 

Haverly’s Juveniles are to entertain us with ‘‘Pin- 
afore,” June 9, and a “Family Matinee,” Thursday, 
June 10. The little folks are prime favorites with the 
amusement lovers of this city; and they return to us 
by special request. 

A complimentary benefit was tendered to Messrs 
Clay & Buckley, managers of the Westover Opera 
House, June 3. “A Celebrated Case,” under the 
management of A. M. Palmer, was the play. They 
received a $500 house, besides presents from people 
in Bay City and West Bay City, who were not able 
to be present, thus showing how popular these man- 
agers are with Bay City amusement goers. 

PRESTO 





...-The New York piano makers will do well to ponder 
over the lesson taught by the following summary of the causes 
and results of strikes, taken from the last report of the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Statistics and Labor; To secure better 
wages, 118; to secure shorter days, 24; to enforce trade union 
rules, 9; resistance to employers’ rules, 5; against introduction 
of machinery, 3. Results of strikes: Unsuccessful, tog; suc- 
cessful, 18; compromised, 14; partly successful, 6; result un- 
known, 9; contest still pending, 1. The conclusion drawn in 
the report from these figures is ‘‘that strikes asa rule are pow- 
erless to benefit the laboring classes.” 
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yes Music in England. 

IME was when Wagner's music was not generally 

appreciated, but that time has passed, and pub- 

lic opinion has undergone such a complete revolu- 

tion that it is not safe now even to slight the works of 

that composer. At least we may infer that such is the 

case in England if the subjoined from the London 
Figaro is to be: credited: 

“The programme of the Richter concert at St. James’ Hall, 
last Monday (May 24), was in many respects the finest yet 
given this season, and it was very satisfactory to find that 
the hall was far better filled than it yet has been at these con- 
certs. The errors of the earlier programmes are thus fully 
apparent, and itis abundantly seen that the public cannot 
support even Herr Richter when his programmes are devoid 
of interest. Even Jast Monday many of the audience quitted 
the hall while the harsh and ungrateful singing by Herr 
Henschel of the first grand scena of the ‘Flying Dutchman,” 
and of the air from the ‘‘Meistersinger,’’ and while the con- 
certo of Herr Scharwenka was in progress. Although in 
the case of the concerto this expression of apathy was hardly 
warranted, it must not be forgotten that the work (in B 
flat minor, 32) had already been played by Mr, 
Dannreuther at the Crystal Palace concerts and by 
the composer at the Philharmonic concerts, and that it had 
excited very little interest. The mistake appears to be com- 
mitted by the organizers of these concerts that works which 
have already been performed in this country with more or less 
success are likely to be carried at once to fame by the magic 
wand of llerr Richter. The truth is all the other way, and if 
the two symphonies which were placed first and last in the 
programme had been played one after the other, it may be 
taken for granted that the hall would have emptied itself for 
the rest of the programme. Of course, no one would be 
foolish enough to suggest that two symphonies should be 
played one after another, but those who pay for the highest- 
priced concerts in England have at least a right to expect 
that the inner parts of the programme shall not be entirely 
composed of padding. The recent and extraordinary an- 
tipathy of the organizers of these concerts to Herr Wagner's 
music, in the conducting of which Herr Richter is so great, 
likewise demands explanation; and the fact that the ‘‘ Wal- 
kiirenritt,” the *‘ Tannhauser” and ‘* Lohengrin” preludes, 
and other favorite works from Wagner’s pen, are not included 
in this season's programmes is not only calculated to excite 
profound astonishment, but a feeling of certainty that, were 
those works performed, the empty seats now seen at St. 
James’ Hall would be filled to overflowing. 


op. 


V The Duke of Edinburgh as a Solo Violinist. 
RINCES have not immunity from the weakness of 
meaner mortals, as is shown by the following from 
the Figaro concerning the debut of H. R. H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh, K. G., as a solo violinist at Albert Hall, 
London, on May 22: 

However gallant Rear-Admiral H. R. H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh, K. G., might be in boarding an enemy’s ship, 
he, like other great naval officers, Was seized in the presence 
of a British audience with the malady known in the navy as 
“blue funk,” and to the world at large as ‘‘stage fright.” 
The obbligato part of Gounod-Bach’s ‘‘Ave Maria” was not 
difficult; but although the courage of the Duke had been 
screwed up to sticking point by numerous rehearsals and 
still more numerous tunings of the Duke’s two violins, the 
Royal performer at the last moment feared to attempt what 





any violinist at a guinea a night would have been glad of 
the opportunity to essay. It is a fact, sad to narrate, that the 
second son of the Monarch of the proudest nation on earth 
was so terribly frightened at the task he had undertaken that 
he caused the whole of the first part of the so-called ‘‘obbli- 
gato” to be played by all the first violins of George Mount’s 
mimic orchestra, while the harmonium was replaced by the 


Albert Hall great organ, which, under the singularly able play- 
ing of Dr. Stainer, effectually drowned the violin of the Duke 
when the Guatnerius, by the fault less of the performer than 
the instrument, played out of tune. Only during that portion 
of the piece in which the violin plays with the voice did the 
Duke 
provoke the gibes of the irreverent, 
gested that the Duke played ‘‘so low because it was a ‘solo; 
while another, whose name | must refrain from meutioning, 


The result was but to 
One wicked wag sug- 


oo 


permit himself to play solo. 


felinely suggested that the Rear-Admiral's tone ‘resembled 
that of a cat walking on hot plates.’’ We can all of us ap- 
appreciate the good intentions of the Duke of Edinburgh, 
and can rejoice in the fact that observing Herr Joachim, Herr 
Wilhelmj, and other foreigners trying their best, the Duke 
should, in the pregnant and altogether relevant words of the 





Daily Telegraph of Saturday last, ‘‘ cry ‘St. George for mer- 
a spice of patriotism.” 
patriotism” offered 


England,’ and strike harder for 
the 


rie 
Unfortunately, 
by the Duke was appreciated by neither his family nor the 
The Princess of Wales was at St. James’ Hall, while 


however, ‘*spice of 
Court. 
the Prince himself, not caring to witness the possible triumph | 
of his royal brother, was in a stall-tier box at Her Majesty’s | 
Theatre, The audience, too, who had warmly cheered Mme. 


so much so | 
| 


Marie Roze's singing of ‘* Robert toi que j'aime, 


that the distinguished artist responded with the Scottish song, | 


| gether, 


‘*Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” hardly applauded at all the ‘‘Ave, 
Maria” in which the royal Duke took part, and the dis must 
be attributed far more to the admirable presence of mind of 
Mme. Martie Roze than to any affection the audience appeared 
to have for the revised edition prepared for the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. 


VMadame Arabella Goddard on Piano Playing. 


N the columns of the Girl's Own Paper Madame 
Arabella Goddard affords a gfat many valuable hints to 
girls of ‘* How to Play the Piano.” Summarizing Madame 
Goddard’s remarks, she states, although the earlier a pianist 
begins to learn the better, older music lovers should not be 
debarred from the study of the instrument, and on this head 
Madame Goddard cites the case of Schumann, who did not 
begin to learn till he was eighteen. Her old master, Kalk- 
brenner, Madame Goddard believes to be the best study; 
and the pianist must ‘‘play from the wrists;” all the fingers 
must become equally stvong (if possible, please, Madame 
Goddard); scales cannot be played too often; they must not 
be played mechanically, and when the brain becomes fatigued 
it is better to leave off practice. The course Madame Ara- 
bella Goddard recommends is, scales and five-finger exercises 
first, then Czerny’s, Kalkbrenner’s and Cramer's studies, then 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘Songs Without Words,” Schumann's ‘‘Album 
for Youth,” Mozart’s sonatas, followed by the studies of 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann, Moscheles, Rubinstein, 
Liszt, and Bach. 

Professors of music will, we believe, hardly agree with the 
order in which Madame Goddard kas placed these studies, 
and many will be inclined to fancy that Bach should come 
at any rate before Rubinstein and Liszt, some of whose so- 
called ‘‘studies” would, we fear, tax the powers of even 
experienced pianists, to say nothing of the pianoforte stu- 
dent. Madame Goddard recommends the pupil to ‘‘learn 
them all by heart”—advice which must, we expect, be ac- 
cepted in a comparative sense—and she adds, ‘‘When you 
are thus to a certain extent prepared, you can try your hand 
at the works of the great masters.”” Who Madame Goddard 
intends to refer to by the term ‘‘great masters” we cannot 
say; but asshe hasalready enumerated all the great pianoforte 
masters save Beethoven, we presume she very properly con- 
siders that musical giant in the light of many joined in one. 

Madame Goddard’s recommendations of the operatic fan- 
tasias of Thalberg, Liszt, Herz, &c., as finger exercises, must, 
we fear, be accepted purely from the publishers’ point of view, 
though her admonitions to read at sight, to practice concerted 
music, and to avoid conceit and the abuse of the pedals are 
quite within the mark. Inthis article, however, Madame Ara- 
bella Goddard gives two distinct and very telling thrusts at 
those who, with equal ungallantry and unfairness, criticise 
those whom they are pleased to call ‘ petticoat pianists,” 
First, Madame Goddard advises the girls to avoid falling ‘‘ints 
tempo rubato mannerisms,” to “subdue a too exuberant 
tone,” and to ‘‘ break from many little peculiarities.”” And, 
secondly, Madame Goddard very significantly says: ‘* Don’t 
pretend, and don’t exaggerate. Very common tricks are to 
roll the person about, sway the head in all sorts of ways, 
turn the eyes up to the ceiling, lay the nose near the key- 
board, making sentimental or passionate acrobatic gymnas- 
tics with the hands, and last, but not least, to put the loud 
pedal down on every conceivable opportunity.”—Londun and 
Provincial Music Trades Review. 














The Detroit Musical Society. 


HE annual report of this society recently made, 
shows a prosperous season. The active membership for 
the present year was 163: Sopranos, 55; altos, 35; tenors, 29; 
basses, 44; and the honorary list numbers 185. The price of the 
active members’ tickets was $5, those of the honorary members 
$1o, entitling them to three tickets to each public concert, be- 
sides all the weekly rehearsals, Next season the rehearsals 
and concerts will be held in the New Music Hall now build- 
ing, and a new feature introduced which will be accepted with 
delight by all, being the idea of having in addition to the regu- 
lar four concerts, four ballad concerts consisting of solos, 
duets, trios and quartets, with piano instead of orchestral 
accompaniment, and also instrumental solos. It has also pro- 
posed to engage professional soloists for at least one concert 
and give some oratorio complete. 
The election of officers for the ensuing year, resulted as 
follows : 
President—Chas, H. Wetmore. 
Vice President—Luther S. Trowbridge. 
Secretary—Frederick T. Sibly. 
Treasurer—Thomas Ferguson. 
Directors—John G. Irwin, Dewitt H. 
McMillan. 


Taylor and Hugh 








-A king of Spain, who believed himself very fond of 
music, liked to take part in the quartets of Boccherini; but 
he could never keep up to time. One day, when he hap- 
pened to be more than ever behind the other instruments, the 
performers, afraid of the disorder produced by the royal fid- 
dler, waited three or four bars, and ended by stopping alto- 
**Go on,” cried the enthusiastic monarch, ‘I shall 
soon overtake you." —Serfioz. 

....The death is announced of J. Caldwell, at one time 
lessee of the Royalty Theatre and of Surrey Gardens. The 
funeral took place at Kensal Green Cemetery on May 24. 





/ Sarah Bernhardt's Reception in London. 
HE good people of London were evidently predis- 


posed by the sudden and not altogether creditable 
termination of her engagement at the Comédie Frangaise to 
give Sarah Bernhardt a cool reception on her reappearance in 
that city. But the irresistible Sarah was not to be treated in 
that way. Under the magnetic influence of her acting the 
audience vacillated, then applauded and finally became en- 
thusiastic. The date was May 24, the place the Gaiety, and 
the play ‘‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur.” As Miss Bernhardt will 
appear in this city next fall, everything concerning her is in- 
teresting to New Yorkers just now, so we reproduce the 
criticism of the London Figaro: 

The sad/e of the Gaiety on Monday night was almost, if not 
quite, as brilliant as it was night after night during the de- 
lightful two months which the Comédie Frangaise spent with 
us last year. Yet the atmos here both before and behind the 
curtain was somehow different. The luminary we had assem- 
bled to worship was no doubt a *‘ bright particular star,” but 
we felt that she had wandered from her orbit, and experi- 
enced a sort of dubious anxiety to see how her radiance was 
affected by the new atmosphere in which she moved. It is 
not to be denied that the reception which greeted Mile. Sarah 
Bernhardt on her entrance in the second act of ‘‘ Adrienne 
Lecouvreur” was very tame compared with the repeated re- 
calls which celebrated her leave-taking after the fifth act of 
‘‘ Hernani” some ten months ago. It was not to be expected 
that such an exaggerated popularity would stand the test 
of time and change. The saying that ‘‘ Absence 
makes the heart grow fonder” does not hold good in 
the case of piayers. But there was something more than the 
mere cooling of an exaggerated enthusiasm in the compara- 
tively feeble applause which greeted her entrance. It almost 
seemed to mark a positive prejudice against the spoilt child 
of last year. At first, too, it seemed almost doubtful whether, 
after the manner of spoilt children, the artist wonld be able 
to reassert her supremacy and charm away coldness, preju- 
dice, and even positive disapproval. As the play proceeded, 
however, it became no longer doubtful. There is a sort of 
personal magnetism about Mlle. Bernhardt which conquers 
coldness and disarms censure. Already in the third act of 
‘** Adrienne” the house was thawing, and the death scene of 
the fifth act worked it up to a pitch of genuine and uncon- 
trollable enthusiasm. 


The famous drama of MM. Scribe and. Legouvé was very 
fortunately chosen for the rentrée of Mile. Bernhardt. So far 
as we can form any idea of a player’s art from mere descrip- 
tion, there seems to have been a considerable resemblance 
between the style of Voltaire’s favorite ¢ragédienne and that of 
Mlle. Bernhardt. We know that, in the words of the Duchesse 
@’ Aumont, ‘‘ Elle a amené toute une révolution dans la tra- 
gédie—elle y est simple et naturelle, elle parle.” It is said 
that in delivering verse she broke up the periods and altered 
the rhythm, yet retained and gave a new beauty to the 
melody. This is part of the secret of Mlle. Bernhardt’s art. 
‘*She speaks,” and yet at the same time she sings. She does 
not declaim, but her delivery has all the music of declama- 
tion with all the ease and flow of conversation. Even in 
physique, Mlle. Bernhardt is by no means unsuited to the 
part of Adrienne, whose beauty seems to have been of the 
same order as her interpreter’s. Add to all this that the 
marvelously woven intrigue of the play, with its admirably 
constructed situations, keeps the interest of the audience 
alive throughout, and it will easily be understood that a 
happier choice could scarcely have been made. 

Legouvé, Scribe’s collaborateur in this very play, has con- 
fessed that the great playwright’s weakest point was his con- 
ception of character. He saw all human nature in the 
unnatural glare of the footlights. No one can help feeling 
this in *‘Adrienne Lecouvreur.” Every figure is conven- 
tional, the heroine’s by no means excepted. The groundwork 
of the play, even in its most sensational incidents, is founded 
on history—rather apocryphal history, it is true, but still the 
accepted legend, which, after all, is what most history resolves 
itself into. The character of Adrienne, on the other hand, 
does not accord in the least either with history or legend 
She is a conventional creation, acting for dramatic effect, not 
from any inward or logically developed necessity. Yet so 
skillfully are the incidents woven, so lightly does the dialogue 
flow, that we forget the shadowiness of the character even in 
reading the play; and, informed with Mlle. Bernhardt’s warm 
human force, she becomes a breathing and ioving reality. 
The only point in her performance which struck me as 
beneath the general level in excellence was the delivery 
of the tirade from ‘‘ Phédre,” with which she crushes the 
Princesse de Bouillon, Mlle. Bernhardt, it seems to me, has 
not learned the limits of her voice. Several of her réles in 
classic tragedy are marred by passages in which she strains 
her voice to a hoarse and unpleasant roar. The absence of 
such temptations in modern drama is one of its great advan- 
tages for Mlle. Bernhardt, but in the present instance a snare 
unhappily presents itself, and she plunges into it. Her death 
scene, on the other hand, is replete with both power and 
pathos, rising in some of the outbursts to accents of passion 
as original as they are thrilling. If her reception on her first 
entrance contrasted with the farewell plaudits of last year, 
it also contrasted strongly with the vehement applause which 
followed the fall of the curtain upon Adrienne’s death. 
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J W.S. Gilbert's Way of Writing. 

O brilliancy of dialogue, no skillful elaboration of 
character will supply the want of a story, serious or 
comic, as the case may be. Convinced of this, Mr. Gilbert 
lets his story be molded in the odd hours of the day or night, 
until it becomes coherent. Then the prosy part of the work 
commences. First of all he writes the plot out as if it were 
an anecdote—the condition in which his forthcoming work 
at present is. This covers a few quarto slips of copy and is 
written very neatly, almost without correction, so perfectly 
are the main lines settled before anything is set down. The 
next proceeding is the more laborious one of expanding 
the anecdote to the length of an ordinary magazine article by 
the addition of incident and of summaries of conversations. 
This being carefully overhauled, corrected and cut down toa 
skeleton, the work has taken its third form, and is ready to 
te broken up into acts, and the scenes, entrances and exits 
are arranged. Not till its fifth appearance in manu- 
script is the play illustrated by dialogue, which, it 
is hardly necessary to say, is not written ‘‘end on” 
from the rising of the curtain to the fall thereof. The im- 
portant scenes are first written, and these brightly colored 
patches are brightly knitted together, as it were, by the 
shorter scenes. All this must be carefully done, and in the 
case of a musical piece, with due reference to the require- 
ments of the composer. At this stage the work is ready 
for Mr. Sullivan’s collaboration, and all begins over again. 
A song on which Mr. Gilbert has expended some labor may 
happen to be in a metre too nearly resembling one which 
Mr. Sullivan has previously ‘‘set,”” and must therefore be 
rewritten. Again, the composer has his ideas as to the order 
of chorus, song and duet, and wishes that at some juncture 
a sentimental air could be grafted on the comic stock. Mr. 
Sullivan is so sound a musician that he loves to introduce 
at least one serious air, such as the charming madrigal in 
the ‘‘Pirates of Penzance,” which is here the great musical 
success of the piece, while in America its presence was re- 
sented as “out of place ina comic opera.” While the col- 
laborators, who appear to have been made for each other, 
are at work on a new piece, they literally turn night into 
day, discussing, writing and rewriting as they goon. Mr. 
Gilbert’s everlasting cigar and his colleague’s perpetual 
cigarette keep burning on while a decision is being arrived 
at whether the Sergeant of Police shall have a song with 
or without a chorus, and whether the madrigal shall stand 

where it is or be transposed elsewhere. 

When everything is settled Mr. Gilbert appears in quite 
another character as a scene painter and stage carpenter. He 
actually plots out whole scenes, and models them so exactly 
that no scope is left for the imagination or the blundering of 
the workman. Before ‘‘H. M. S. Pinafore” appeared the au- 
thor went down to Portsmouth, was rowed about the harbor, 
viewed various ships, and finally pitched upon the quarter 
deck of the Victory for his scene. Having obtained perinis- 
sion he sketched and modeled every detail, even to the 
stanchions. This matter of the scenery is a serious one. It 
must be pretty and attractive, but not so cumbrous that, like 
delicate wine, it ‘‘ will not travel.””. When a comic opera is 
intended to be played by three companies in England and 
four in the United States, it must be endowed with scenery 
which will bear carrying from place to place and will look 
well in any theatre. Mr. Gilbert also designs most of the 
costumes worn in his plays. ‘this work was not necessary 
for the ladies’ dresses in the ‘' Pirates of Penzance,” as they 
are strictly modern, but when producing the piece in America 
there was no little difficulty in getting the dress of an 
English major-generai made by an American theatrical 


clothier. Play, scenery and costumes being arranged 
and actors and actresses fitted with parts adapted 
to their various capacity, next comes the _ difficulty 


of stage management. Mr. Gilbert’s views on this subject 
are as autocratic as those of M. Victorien Sardou or Dion 
Boucicault, and by dint of insistance he has acquired as 
much influence over any company intrusted with his play as 
even the last named gentleman, who, in his triple character 
of manager, author and actor, may not be said nay to by the 
most obdurate of low comedians. Mr. Gilbert holds that 
he is most vitally concerned, for, if the piece succeeds, the 
whole company and establishment succeed; but that, if it 
fails, it is ‘‘Gilbert’s piece”’ that has failed and not its repre- 
sentatives. Hence he insists, except in the case of artists of 
high rank in their profession, that the characters will be 
played according to his own idea. On the rank and file he 
imposes his commands and drills them with marvelous 
patience. Not only at the theatre at set rehearsals, but at his 
own house, he devotes hour after hour to ‘‘ going through the 
part” with dense but docile artists—willing, yet slow to learn. 

Perhaps Mr. Gilbert is the busiest man without bustle in 
London. He never writes unless he feels impelled to that 
exercise. He will not be driven, and has had too many 
strings to his bow to be compelled to work for publisher or 
manager on any but his own terms. He insists that when a 
a piece of his is put in rehearsal he is the pilot of the ship, 
but on every other subject he is prepared to talk, as very 
few men of the day can talk, in a strain of cheerfully ironical 
banter. His house is full of Hogarth’s work, yet he declares 
that he surrounds himself with Hogarth because the success 
of that painter encourages the belief that any human being 
may aspire to immortality. For the older masters his 


admiration is very sincere. His library and dining-room 
are adorned by charming drawings by Volterra, Caracci, 
Watteau and one magnificent Salvator Rosa, whom 
he reveres as the prince of all scenic artists. In the 
dining-room is a charming portrait of Mrs. Gilbert, by 
Alfred Weigall, and a wonderful picture of the Dutch school. 
Taking the house in the Boltons as it stands, it is, without 
any affectation of estheticism, the abode of persons of culture 
and refinement, a tone not belied by the pleasant society 
gathered there for the practice of lawn-tennis on these fine 
spring afternoons. At such moments the host, albeit always 
ready with an apt remark, is too intent on the enjoyment of 
his guests to deliver his views at length on things in general. 
It is as the claret passes, or later yet, while the smoke rolls 
through the library, that he displays in abundance that deli- 
cate kind of humor so peculiarly agreeable to the spirit of to- 
day, averse from demonstrativeness and deaf to protestation. 
Its satire is neither harsh nor bitter, but gently and pleasantly 
sub-acid.—London World. 


V Robert Schumann's First Symphony. 


T was spring-time in the year 1841, white blossoms 
peeped from the green of the trees, the earth had donned 
her rich garment of verdure, and rejoiced in the sun's life- 
giving rays. Atthis time many people in Leipsic, wishing 
to escape from the sense of oppression engendered by the 
tall houses and narrow streets, wandered out to Rosenthal, 
the charming grove of oaks in the immediate vicinity of the 
town. Among others a young author felt the influence of the 
awakening spring; he wandered toward the village of Gohlis, 
where Schiller wrote his ‘‘Ode to Joy.” Here, among the 
beautiful birch trees of the wood, he met Adolf Béttger, 
whose translation of Byron had already gained for him a dis- 
tinguished place in the literary world. He too had felt it op- 
pressive at home, and the two went on together, passing a 
garden, where they saw the first violet blooming. On one of 
the high poplars, which are now no longer there, a bullfinch 
was piping his love ditties into the clear atmosphere; each 
little twig was bursting into blossom; and rising thoughts were 
taking form in the poet’s mind, suggested by the mysterious 
mist which had shortly before enveloped the landscape. These 
thoughts resolved themselves into one of those little lyric 
poems with which Béttger used to delight his friends and which 
had even attracted the notice of Mendelssohn, who hoped to 
obtain the libretto of an opera from him. Continuing their 
walk through the wood, the two friends came at length to the 
so-called wild Rosenthal. Here, the scene was a lively one. 
Up above, a woodpecker was tapping at the bark, rooks were 
cawing, and the conversation of the two friends became 
lively, for they were weaving plans for the future, seeking 
material for a dramatic poem, complaining of the scarcity of 
money, and touching upon various other topics, When they 
had chosen a resting-place, on a sloping bank, under the 
branches of a prodigious oak, the younger of the two said to 
Béttger: ‘‘Show me the latest production of your muse,”’ 
With a melancholy air, which contrasted strangely with his 
usual gayety, he handed his friend the poem. It ran as fol- 
lows : 








Spirit of clouds, thy threat'ning hand, 
Doth stretch alike o'er sea and land; 
Thy veil of gray o’erspreads the sky, 
Hiding from view the heaven's blue eye. 
Thy mist ariseth up from far, 

And night doth veil the evening star. 
Spirit of clouds, with pow'rful sway, 
How hast thou scared my rest away ! 


How call'st thou tears to eyes so bright, 
And sorrow to my heart once light ? 


O turn, in pity turn thy course, 
For spring must own the sun its source. 

Béttger wanted to have this little poem printed in one of 
the journals, and had thought of the Come/, then under the 
direction of Herloszsohn. 
after in a tavern, where a part of the literary world of Leipsic 
were at times to be found. 
prietors of the Come? to pay afee for poems, but Béttger asked 
a thaler for his. Possibly good ‘*‘ Hadschi,” as Herloszsohn 
was playfully called by his friends, had at that moment none 
to spare, for the request was not granted, nor was a reading, 
much less a publication, of the sentimental poetry to be 
thought of. Béttger soon showed a more than excited state 
of mind; assisted by the spirit of the Bavarian barley beer 
they were drinking, he became sarcastic toward the niggardly 
editor of the Comet. 

In the midst of the jokes occasioned by the resentment of 
the poet, the writer Bernhardi stooped down to pick upa 
piece of paper off the floor to relight his cigar, which was 
constantly going out. 
when the writer Jager thundered out a powerful ‘‘ Stop!” 
This word saved the little manuscript of the poem, which 
Béttger had just lost as it was to be sacrificed to Vulcan. It 
did more than that! To this warning shout the musical world 
is indebted for a symphony; for had the little poem been lost, 
Robert Schumann would probably never have composed his 
first symphony, the one in B flat major. 

The poem was placed a few days after in Schumann's 
hands. He read and reread it; it stirred his inward feelings, 
which struggled to take definite form and tone. The words, 
** Spirit of clouds,” ‘‘ Night doth veil the evening star,” and 


He visited the latter a few days | 


It was quite unusual for the pro- | 


He was just making it into a spill | 


was not put into his hands in vain; it proved the turning 
point of his creative powers: it inspired him to compose a 
symphony. In a few months the B flat major symphony was 
finished. The composer was unable to bring out his work at 
one of the Gewandhaus concerts, Mendelssohn had gone to 
Berlin for a year, and there was nothing left for Schumann 
but to bring it out at a public concert of Clara Schumann's, 
which took place on December 6, 1841. Friends and con- 
noisseurs admired the ingenious invention, the freshness and 
beauty of the themes, the spiritual, clear conception, which 
lent the work such a charm. Schumann's well wishers did 
not then form a very large circle, for the really intense venera- 
tion with which Mendelssohn was regarded placed everybody 
else in the hackground. 

Such was the origin of the B flat major symphony, one of 
the most pleasing and best known of Schumann's works. 
That Béttger’s poem gave him the idea is verified by the fact 
of the composer's sending him his portrait, with the first notes 
of the symphony. Inscribed upon it were these words 
‘*‘Commencement of a symphony, suggested by the poem of 
Adolf Bétger’s. To the poet, in remembrance of Robert 
Schumann, Leipsic, October, 1843." H. Pret, in Afusic. 








4—Sarah Bernhardt's Dresses. 

ELIX, the great man-milliner of the Faubourg St. 
Honoré, sent out invitations the other day to a select 

few to view Sarah Bernhardt's dresses for the new London 
performances. Sarah has started on what will perhaps be 
her last journey with the members of the Comédie Frangaise, 
she and several other comrades having signed an agreement 
to play in London before the late quarrel. Felix has made 
the dresses—never mind who has made the plays. They are 
to dazzle London, and he naturally wished them to dazzle 
Paris in the first place; hence the invitation. I went down, 
and was extremely delighted, not so much with the frocks, 
for though they were very beautiful I was hardly able to ap- 
preciate them, but with the scene. | passed two solemn 
feminine bookkeepers in the ante-room down stairs, then 
walked up into a thickly curtained, stuffy esfreso/, lit with 
gas-light though it was broad day outside, and filled with a 
crowd of women almost kneeling in rapture before the sacred 
objects. These images of the saints @ /a mode de Paris were 
displayed on chairs and sofas—propped up so as to make 
them look as much as possible as if the real Sarah were 
inside. There were fifteen headless women, in fact. There 
was every variety of beauty, as beauty is understood in 
these matters. One magnificent black 
dotted all over with jet, almost stood by its own weight. 
This, I believe, is for Z’Etrangére for the solemn entry of Mrs 
Clarkson in one scene of one act. Another, made of a 
creamy silk trimmed with fine artificial tea roses, looked ex- 
actly like an enlarged bit of Dresden china work, the roses 
standing out with a crispness as though they had been carved 
orcast. Then there was a Turkish dress, Adrienne Lecow- 
vreur, with a good deal of brilliant embroidery on it and 
other charming inventions, which, as I tell you once more, I 
could only appreciate through the ecstasy of the faint, half- 
smothered cries of the devotional fair. It was really very 
droll to hear, A/ais s'est ravissant! C'est merveilleux! C'est joli, 
joli, joi! Amid them all the man-milliner stalked about with 
the proud look of mastery of the farm-yard bird, and now and 
then he picked out one of his feminine aids to put on a dress 
and twisted her round and round to show the points. In a 
corner were two monumental trunks, hardly to be measured 
in length by one’s extended arms, which were to convey the 
things to London. Even these were got up in the prettiest 
way, lined with satin and bearing a huge S. B. on the outside 
of the waterproof cover of the wicker work. In this royal 


state does Sarah set forth to carry war into Britain. —Parts cor- 
respondence N. Y. World. 


thing in satin, 





..-.At the Gloucester Festival, which commences on Sep- 
| tember 7, in addition to the oratorios *' Elijah,” ** St. Paul,” 
and the ‘‘ Messiah,"’ Beethoven's Mass in D will be given, an 
| attraction which should draw all true music lovers to the 
Cathedral, the surroundings of which (as we have often indi. 
cated) are so thoroughly in accordance with a work of such 
sublimity. Spohr's ‘‘ Last Judgment,” Mozart's “ Requiem,” 
and Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Reformation Symphony” will also be 
performed ; and an important feature in the programme will 
be specimens from the writings of the old Italian composers, 
| viz., Palestrina’s *‘ Stabat Mater” and Leo's “Dixit Domi- 


' 
ia As a proof that English composers are not neg- 


lected, we «anay mention that negotiations have been 
opened with Dr. Stainer for the production of a new 
sacred work, but unfortunately his numerous engagements 
| render it doubtful whether he will have time to complete it. 
Other native writers will, however, be represented, for two 
new cantatas have been secured, one by C. H. Hubert Parry, 
and the other, called ‘‘ Christmas Day,” by Henry Hoimes. 
The usual secular concerts will be given on the evenings of 
| Tuesday and Thursday—Wednesday evening being devoted 
to the performance of *‘ St. Paul” in the Cathedral—and there 
will be a closing orchestral service on Friday evening. The 
| vocalists engaged are Madame Albani, Miss Anoa Williams, 
| Madame Patey, Miss Damian, E. Lloyd and Santley. The 


band will be under the leadership of M. Sainton. Langdon 
Colborne will preside at the organ at the oratorio perform- 
ances in the Cathedral; W. Done will accompany on the 
pianoforte at the concerts and on the organ at the services, 


‘Sorrow to my heart once light,” suited Schumann's grave | and C. Harford Lioyd, the Cathedral organist, will be the 





and thoroughly poetic style of composition. Bétger's poem 
FOR STUDY PURPOSES OWL. UNADTYE 


conductor.—London Musical Times. 
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HOME NOTES. 


....Franz Rummel expects, it is said, to sail for Europe 
about July 1. 

..+.The ‘‘ Royal Middy” is running another week at the 
Boston Theatre. 

..+."* Pinafore,” by the Norcross Fifth Avenue Company, 
is continued this week at the Aquarium. 

..++The Metropolitan Concert Hall is nightly crowded. 
The restaurant was opened on Saturday. 

....It is said that the Strakosch Brothers have secured 
Marie Van Zandt for an American season. 

....Sprague’s famous Georgia Minstrels will provide the 
entertainment at the Windsor Theatre this week. 

,.»-A music pavilion, baving a capacity of 2,000 square 
feet, is being erected on Congress Hall lawn, Cape May. 

..»»The Beethoven Quartet, of Boston, gave its third 
classical concert at Wesleyan College last Monday evening. 

..».The Philharmonic and Symphony societies have chosen 
the same dates for their concerts. How is this for high art ? 

...»The Mendelssohn Glee Club of this city, has offered 
three prizes for male vocal compositions, viz.: $100, $50, $25. 

..»»M. Prume'’s violin has lost nothing of its value; on the 
contrary, it is now more interesting than ever, because it has 
its legend. 





....-The everlasting ‘‘ Pinafore” will be given at Coney 
Island by a *‘ marine opera troupe,” whatever that may be, in 
a portable opera house. 

....B. C, Blodgett’s connection with the Pittsfield Music 
School ends July 1. September 15 he commences his term 
at Smith's College of Music, Northampton. 

.««.lf “ Pinafore” could die easily everybody would be 
satisfied; but it can’t. Now it seems to be as full of life and 
vigor as it ever was at the New York Aquarium. 

....The statement is made bya Boston paper that Wilhelmj 
is playing first violin in one of the fashionable beer gardens 
of New York city. This will be news to Wilhelm}. 

..+-The ‘Pirates of Penzance,” after their one hundred 
and fifty-fourth performance there, vacated the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre on Saturday evening last and set sail for the West. 

....Forest Garden, Béston, was opened for the season on 
May 29. A concert by the Cadet Band, assisted by T. W. 
Henry, cornet soloist, and Sullivan's ‘‘ Sorcerer” were among 
the attractions, 

.... The contract for the new opera house, Hamilton, On- 
tario, was signed Monday last. It is to be built of red brick, 
faced with stone, The plans promise it to be a very hand- 
some edifice, 

....The presentation of Halevy’s opera, ‘La Juive,” 
which was recently announced to take place in Boston, has, 
on account of the hot weather, been postponed until early 
next season. 

..+»The summer night's festival of the Arion Society will 
be held at Pau! Bauer's West Brighton Beach Hotel in July, 
and the festival of the Liederkranz Society at the new hotel, 
Rockaway Beach, in August. 

-The four hundredth concert at Koster & Bial’s Music 
Hall was celebrated by a special programme on Monday 
evening. In addition to the usual orchestra there was a 
military band, directed by F, X, Diller. 

....Chicago has a summer garden. It is known as Baum’s 
Summer Garden, and was opened on June 1, Adolph Rosen- 
becker is conductor of the orchestra (forty pieces), Dora Gor- 
don Steele the prima donna, and W., L, Allen the manager. 

....The Exposition Convention concerts gotten up by J. 
Hi, Haverly began in Chicago on May 27 and ended on the 
following Saturday. Levy was the cornet soloist. If the 
Chicago Musical and Society World is to be credited, they were 
not successful. 

....The good people of Farmington Falls, Me., are very 
careful to keep their amusements pure and undefiled. A _ re- 
vised edition of ‘ Pinafore” was given one night last week 
at a church festival, and the conductors took pains to substi- 
tte © Why, Sammy, It’s Too Bad!” for the more objectionable 
form. 

....A meanly dressed man entertained the passengers on 
an open car of the Third avenue line recently by singing 
French opera airs in a fine tenor voice. It was suggested 
that competition with the elevated railroad had induced the 
surface road to secure this attraction extraordinary for sum- 
mer travel, 

....ltis reported that Georgina M. Albert, well known in 
Brooklyn society, now studying in Milan, Italy, under the 
instruction of the well known singer, Mme. Gozzonigo and 
also Professor Signor Albiter, has made great progress within 
the last two years, and promises to have a brilliant career as 
an American prima donna, 

M. Prume recently played on his famous violin in 
last winter 


Montreal, which was so unfortunately broken 
under the hoof of a horse. Those who saw the instrument 
after the accident, and who counted the sixty and odd scat- 
tered pieces, scarcely believed their eyes. This violin has 
been repaired, however, by the clever musical instrument 
maker M. Lavallée, father of the well known pianist and 


composer; and everybody has to confess that, in accomplish- 
ing this, an extraordinary feat has been performed. 

.+++**Our Goblins; or Fun on the Rhine in Germany,” a 
musical extravaganza, by Mr. Gill, author of ‘‘ Babies in the 
Woods,” ‘‘ Horrors,” &c., was started at Haverly’s Brooklyn 
Theatre on Monday night, by Wm. °C. Mitchell’s Pleasure 
Party, comprising among others Augustus J. Bruno, Amy 
Gordon, Elinor Deering, Francis Wilson and William Gill. 

.-..The third concert of the season of the ‘‘ Société des 
Symphonistes,” of Montreal, took place this time in the 
Artisans’ room, June 9. A fine classical programme was 
prepared and executed, Mlle. Villeneuve and M. Frs. 
Boucher took part, the latter played Mendelssohn’s violin 
concerto, in E minor, accompanied for the first time in Canada 
by the entire orchestra. ; 

..--Baldwin’s Baby Opera Company, in ‘‘H. M. S, Pina- 
fore,” on the 1st and 2d, closed the present season, at Me- 
chanics’ Hall, in Hamilton, Ontario. The hall is to be put 
in the contractor’s: hands in July for a thorough repairing. 
‘The stage is to be enlarged, boxes put in and all latest im- 
provements in the way of seats, &c., added. Mr. Kneeshaw, 
the manager, has joined with Piton, manager of the Grand, 
Toronto, Piton has come to New York to book attractions. 

...-A new.version of ‘‘ The Sea Cadet,” by Sidney Rosen- 
feld, was brought out at the F.fth Avenue Theatre on Monday 
evening. Max Strakosch is the manager; Signor Operti, the 
musical conductor; Blanche Chapman, Fanchette, the Sea 
Cadet; Eugene Clark, Don Lamberto; Henrietta Sennach, 
Marie, Queen of Portugal; Herbert R. Archer, Don Januario; 
Miss Marion Bernard, Donna Antonio; John A. Ince, Don 
Domingos; and Arthur Van Houten, Mungo. 

...The members of the choir of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Montreal, have formed themselves into a musical society, 
under the name of the ‘‘ Union Choral Mozart,” and have 
elected the following officers: President, Robert Warren; 
musical director, J, A. Fowler; assistant musical director, M. 
Cloran; secretary-treasurer, E. A. O’Brien, and a board of 
direction composed of T. C, O’Brien, J. Crompton and J. J. 
O'Brien. ‘The first rehearsal took place recently. 

..+.The cantata ‘‘ Coronation of the Rose” was given in 
Dudley Street Opera House, Boston, on Wednesday evening, 
June 2, by a company of thirty very young ladies of the 
Highlands. The stage was prettily set and the chorus sing- 
ing remarkably good. The orchestra, however, was only a 
hindrance to the singers, The ose was sung by Carrie 
Tutein. The great fault was the rendering was too great 
Straining in vocalization, which made the voice the very 
reverse of musical. The best rendered solo of the evening 
was the song of the /ollyhock by Josie Dowd. The enter- 
tainment was under the management of Mrs. J. G. Smith. 

....The Handel and Haydn Society of Boston is in a pros- 
perous condition. At its annual meeting, held in Bumstead 
Hall on May 31, the following exhibit of its condition was 
made; Cash on hand at the beginning of the year, $990.31; 
total receipts, $9,283.13; expenses, $7,971.35; balance on 
hand, $1,311.78. Triennial festival receipts, $24,431.27; ex- 
penses, $22,143.57; profits, $2,287.70. Of this sum, $2,000 
has been invested in the permanent fund and the balance re- 
mains in the hands of the treasurer. The value of books 
added to the library during the year is $1,045. The old board 
of officers was re-elected, with the following new directors to 
fill vacancies: Josiah Wheelwright, W. S. Fennelosa, George 
T. Brown, E, B, Hagar. 

....The Oakland Garden, Boston, was formally opened on 
the evening of May 31. The Boston Home Journal says: 
‘* Every portion of the grounds was illuminated, both by gaso- 
line lights that line the walks and by hundreds of Chinese 
lanterns, which were strung all over the garden, and also by 
a powerful calcium light. The new pavilion was the object 
of universal praise. The stage was beautifully set with a 
garden scene, and its fine proportions were well displayed. 
The entire building, which will seat about 2,500 and accom- 
modate another thousand with standing room, is so con- 
structed that in case of rain the audience can be completely 
protected as comfortably as in church or theatre.”’ About 
2,000 persons were present. The entertainment was of a 
varied character, with an orchestral concert from 7:30 to 8 
o'clock, On last Sunday evening it was occupied by the Vir- 
ginia Jubilee Singers, and this week Spaulding’s Bell Ringers 
have possession, 

.-A new musical association has been formed under the 
name of the ‘Société d’Harmonie de Montréal.” Its mem- 
bers have been chosen from among the principal musicians 
of the ‘‘ musical corps” Ville-Marie and Hardy, and their aim 
is to form a choral body which may do honor to Canadians in 
general and to the public of Montreal in particular. This so- 
ciety possesses all the necessary instruments to the formation 
of acomplete organization. Besides those ordinarily used, 
it possesses the following: Flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons, 
saxophones, horns, trumpets, &c., and we can affirm from a 
certain source that it is the only organization of this species 
in Montreal, or perhaps in the province of Quebec, having 
these last instruments, The ‘* Société d'Harmonie” has al- 
ready chosen its officers, whose names we present: President, 
Louis Steben; secretary, David Legault; treasurer, J. T. 
Beaudoin; librarian, Alexis Fancher; director, Edmond 


Hardy; assistant director, J. B. F.Geay.—Ze Canada Musical, 
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J Musical Education in Japan. 


UTHER WHITING MASON, of Boston, arrived 

in Yokohama on board the City of Peking. He has ac- 
cepted a position with the Japanese Government, in the 
Tokio normal schools, as a professor of music, a post created 
specially for Mr. Mason with a view to introducing the cul- 
ture of the musical art into the primary schools of Japan. 
Mr. Mason has for the past fifteen years been in charge of the 
primary musical education of the public schools of Boston, 
and has met with considerable success in the instruction of 
several Japanese students in the Uuited States. This gentle- 
man has already set to foreign music several of the Japanese 
national songs, and has devoted some time during the last 
two years to the study of the sounds of the Japanese language 
and their adaptability to the foreign scale of music. His 
system consists of a series of musical books with charts at- 
tached adapted to the ages of pupils between the ages of five 
and eighteen. Such foreign songs as may be found suitable 
will be translated into Japanese, and the native repertory will 
also be drawn upon and its best songs set to music on the 
European scale, The first work will be to find how many 
pure melodies exist in Japan, founded upon the five-tone 
scale (for Mr. Mason has discovered that the Japanese scale 
contains five tones only, being deficient of the fourth and 
seventh of the Italian gamut). Such of these melodies as 
exist can be preserved and the proper accompaniment will be 
written for them. The Educational Department has already 
prepared a building in the old Kaga yashiki, consisting of 
ten rooms for study and practice, and each containing a piano. 
There is also a hall forlectures. Mr. Mason will be assisted 
in the Japanese literary branch of his work by one of his most 
successful pupils, Mr. Isawa, who is devoted to his profes- 
sion and has the greatest hopes of its eventual progress in 
Japan. Music being a recreation, and it being a matter of 
importance that children shall not be tired in the schools, 
occasional singing exercises give relief to the studies; they 
will also promote a better pronunciation of the language, be 
conductive to health and, indirectly, effect a good and bene- 


ficial influence on society.—/apan Weekly Mail, March 9. 








A Historical Concert in Florence. 


MONTH or two ago there took place, under the 

direction of MM. Kraus, in Floreace, a historical con- 
cert of the highest importance. One may judge, by perusing 
the programme presented below, how interesting this recital 
must have been from a double standpoint, both artistic and 
ethnographic. Following are the names of the pieces, with 
the instruments indicated used to execute them: 


Keer Bgia,—Overture for two pianos, 

Pre_upe—For aulos, ancient Greek flute. 1st. Pythique de Pindare, 
with accompaniment of aulos (450 years B. C.). 

. Danse Cooaque—For doudka and 2 balalaika. 

. Tutsaut IV., King of Navarre (1201-1253).—Love song, with accom- 

paniment of harp of Trouvéres. 

. Josquin pes Pres (1481).—Ludovici XII., Regis.—Francize jocosa 
cantis, 4 voices—Chorus. 

Buzzo.ta.—* The Butterfly,’’ Venetian arietta. 

. Laupt SaLvaTore (1634).—Symphony to the musical drama, ‘Sant’ 
Alessio,”’ for 3 Amati violins, 1 Goffriller violin, 1 Rugger violin, 1 
viola da Braccio Rugger, 1 viola alta Maggini, « viola da gamba 
Gaspare da Salo, 1 violon (1600), s ancient harp, 1 archiluth d’ Aloysius 
Maroncini, 1 Christofori harpsichord. 

Yravigr,—“* La Calessera,”” Andalusian song. 

Locke, MatuHew (1672).—Symphony and first chorus of ‘* Macbeth,”’ for 
organ, 1 flute, 2 oboes, 1 hunting oboe, 1 bassoon, 1 viola, 1 viola 
basso, 1 serpent, 1 dulcimer, 1 virginale. 

. Mozart.—Air from ‘* Le Nozze di Figaro.” 

11. Fivipr1,—“A darte del ti,” arietta. ‘ 

. Jacont, MicHaet (1652).—‘* Jauchzendes Beschluozlied aus dem Sing- 
spiel das Friedejauchzende Teutschland,’’ from Johann Rist, for 4 
voices, spinet, 1 czakau, 2 flites douces, 1 bass flitte douce, 1 cornet a 
bouquin, 1 trumpet, 1 violin, 1 violon alto, 1 viole de gambe, 1 harp, 
kettle drums and organ. 

13. CanrecuLtt Romanut—" S’a stino asa de lesne,”’ Roumaine song. 

Lutty (1677).—** March of the Musketeers of the King of France,’’ for 

2 oboes, 1 hunting oboe, 1 bassoon, 1 serpent, 2 drums. 

15. KATHLEEN MavourneeN—Irish air, 

16. Rossint.—Duet from *‘ Zelmira,’’ with accompaniment for English 

horn and harp, 

17. Gaupeamus Icirur (1527).—Students’ song for chorus. 

18. PaLttoni.—* The First Letter,”’ ritornello. 

. Martini.—** Vadasi di quia,’’ three-voice canon. 

20. MARSCHEK (1751).—Russische Jagdmusik, by 26 artists. 

at, Czarpas.—Hungarian dance, for orchestra of Tsiganes. 
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Those amateurs who have had the good fortune to be pres- 
ent at this remarkable soirée have been able to gather a com- 
plete idea of the different progressive periods which music 
and ‘‘ instrument manufacture” have passed through unto the 
present day. In reality, pieces of various kinds were exe- 
cuted, and of different epochs, and with the instruments in 
use at the time when and where they were composed. No- 
body better than the projectors of the concert could have col- 
lected the necessary elements for such a varied performance. 

MM. Kraus are possessors of a most remarkable museum 
of old instruments, and the manner in which the programme 
is made up denotes that the authors have a most profound 
knowledge of musical art; and the eminent artists who have 
lent their valuable assistance to this impressive occasion 
proves the true and deep sympathy which MM. Kraus enjoy 
in the musical world of Florence.— 7ranslated for the Courier. 





...‘‘Hazel Kirke” at the Madison Square Theatre, ‘‘Tri- 
fles” at Haverly’s Fourteenth Street Theatre and ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 


Cabin” at the Standard, continue to run. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


; _..The success of Verdi's new ‘‘ Ave, Maria” has been 
very great in Milan. ; ; 

_...A statue of Verdi will be placed in the vestibule of the 
Theatre of La Scala, Milan. - The sculptor is M. Barzaghi. 

_...The Duke of Edinburgh played a violin obligato recently 
at Albert Hall, London, in Gounod’s ‘‘Ave, Maria,” to Mme, 
Roze’s singing. 

_...The directors of the Gewandhaus, Leipzig, have opened 
a competition among architects for the construction of a 
monumental concert room. 








_...Maria Ugalde made an excellent impression in Paris in 
“La Figlia del Reggimento.” She proved to have been well 
trained, and is an artist who has a bright future before her. 

...-An immense singing festival is to begin in Zurich, 
Switzerland, July 4. It will continue until the 11th. There 
will be seven hundred Swiss vocalists, and many others from 
Germany. 

...-Annie May Hessler, a young New York pianist, is said 
to be making rapid progress in the Conservatory at Frankfort, 
and promises to return to New York shortly as an acceptable 
concert soloist. 

....It is said that Pauline Lucca recently refused an offer 
made to her by an American manager of a million dollars to 
make a tour in Australia. What could have been the matter 
with the manager? 

_...Bote & Bock, in Berlin, have recently published Anton 
Rubinstein’s extensive composition for the piano, entitled 
Bal Costume. Vt consists of twenty characteristic pieces, rep- 
resenting figures in the costumes of various epochs. 

....Goldmark, H. Hofmann and De Swert are engaged each 
in writing a new opera. Goldmark’s opera will be -called 
“The Stranger;” Hofmann will compose to a libretto by Fels ; 
and De Swert’s novum will be based on Scott’s ‘*‘ Kenilworth.” 

... Negotiations between the Orchestral Society of Milan 
and the city council are spoken of, having for their object a 
series of immense concerts during the National Exposition of 
1881. 

....A young violinist, aged 14 years, M. Louis Bailly, very 
much interested the audience in a recent concert at Towmai 
by his brilliant playing. He executed to perfection a fantaisie 
by Artot. 


....The production of Berlioz’s ‘‘La Damnation de Faust” 
by Charles Halle, at St. James’ Hall, London, was a great suc- 
cess. The soloists were Miss Mary Davies, Mr. Lloyd and 
Mr. Henschel. 

....Signora Montalba, a young and beautiful prima donna, 
had recently, in Paris, a good success in the ‘‘Huguenots” as 
Valentina. She has a good voice, talent, and schooling. She 
pleased and was applauded, 

....At a recent concert of Slavonic music in Prague the 
programme embraced Rubenstein’s ‘‘Iwan the Terrible,” a 
Russian fantasy for orchestra by Dargomyzsky, Glinka’s ‘‘Jota 
Aragonesa” and a symphonic poem, ‘‘Wetawa,” by Smetna, 

....M. and Mme. Padilla-Artot are very much féted in Ber- 
lin, and notably by the Emperor, whose favorite singers they 
are. The other evening they sang before the Ambassador of 
China, before whom, as before everybody, they brought for- 
ward the works of French composers. 

...-Talbot, the tenor, who sang in the ‘ Pirates of Pen- 
zance” in this city last winter, is under engagement with Maple- 
son until 1882, but the Colonel leased him for one year to 
D’Oyly Carte. Talbot was the last tenor who sang with Titiens, 
and was once an officer in the British army. 

....At the Scala, Milan, the sixth and last concert of the 
Orchestral Society obtained the same cordial reception as the 
other five. The players were applauded several times, and the 
director, Favio, had an elegant present, and the public la- 
mented the excessive shortness of this second season. 


....M. Alph. Dwernoy, the laureate of Paris, whose sym- 
phonic work, ‘‘ The Tempest,” won the prize of 10,000 francs, 
is 36 years old. He is a pupil of the Conservatory, and a 
most distinguished pianist. In Paris, he leads the resigned 
life of a poor composer; he lives by the lessons that he is 
forced to give. The work of M. Dwernoy, inspired by Shake- 
speare, will be performed the coming winter. 


’....The Museum of the Paris Conservatory, which already 
possesses, among other interesting relics, the violin of Stradi- 
varius, the harp of the Princess de Lamballe, the traveling 
piano of Beethoven, Vanloo’s cornemuse, Herold’s piano, a 
guitar which was at first the property of Paganini, then that of 
Berlioz, and Leslie’s violin, has lately been enriched with the 
baton which Verdi used at the first representation of Alda. 


....It will be remembered that last season Rubenstein’s 
‘‘Nero” was produced in Hamburg under the direction of the 
composer. The management of the Hamburg opera, encout- 
aged by the success of ‘‘Nero,” had secured Rubenstein’s 
‘‘Demon” for a first performance in Germany next season. 
Writing to his German agents, Rubenstein says he no longer 
has time to superintend the production of his works. But he 
adds, ‘‘With Hamburg the case is different. Last year’s ex- 
perience with ‘‘Nero” has given me such an agreeable impres- 
sion that at any time when I leave Russia I shall be at the dis- 
posal of the director and artists.” 





wy - -Jenny Lind—Mme. Lind-Goldschmidt—the once famous 
prima donna—sang recently at a concert given by the Princess 
Christian in the hall of the Albert Institution, Windsor, for 
the benefit of that institution. The London 7imes says: ‘‘Ac- 
companied by Otto Goldschmidt she sang two songs—‘ Schilf- 
lied’ (Mendelssohn) and ‘Orpheus with his Lute’ (Sulli- 
van). Mme. Goldschmidt was vociferously applauded, her 
voice being still in a remarkable state of preservation. Both 
songs were sung with a sweetness and force which enabled 
every one present to form some idea of the justness of the repu- 
tation which her brilliant powers created. Mme. Lind-Gold- 
schmidt also sang a duet with Lady Katharine Coke, ‘The 
Song of the Birds’ (Rubinstein). This elicited loud cails for 
a repetition, and was sung a second time. Mme. Lind-Gold- 
schmidt again appeared with the Hon. Mrs. Wellesley and 
Lady Katharine Coke in a trio from ‘Die Zauberflote’ 
(Mozart) In each of these performances Otto Goldschmidt 
played the accompaniment. The concert closed with the 
national anthem, in which Princess Christian and Mme. Lind- 
Goldschmidt and others joined.” 

...-A highly interesting concert was recently given in Leip- 
sic. The conductor and pianist of the occasion was no less a 
celebrity than Hans von Billow. The programme embraced 
Berlioz’s overture, ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini,” Wagner's ‘‘ Kaiser- 
marsch,” Liszt’s arrangement with orchestral accompaniment 
of Schubert’s fantasy for piano and Beethoven's ‘Ninth Sym- 
phony. The chorus numbered about three hundred and fifty. 
Von Bilow conducted from memory, and his faculty of memo- 
rizing is so wonderful that he detected in the symphony a 
wrong oboe note which others who had led with the score had 
overlooked. 

...-Mlle. Nevada, the young American soprano, who re- 
cently made her début at Her Majesty's in London in ‘* La 
Sonnambula,” is thus described: She is a mere girl in looks, 
and has much to learn as an actress, but sings in a style which 
proves long and good training. Her voice is a light soprano 
of considerable range, not yet of much power but of good 
quality, and capable of executing fluently most of Bellini’s 
music. On the whole, she produced a better impression in 
sentimental passages than i the more joyous strains with 
which the opera concludes. 

.... Incomplete orchestras are the custom at Havre. Ata 
recent representation there of ‘‘La Juive,” the Progrés Artis- 
ligue writes: ‘* As to the choruses, they are very meagre for 
grand opera. The orchestra did well because M. Gery con- 
ducted it with a firm and sure hand. But what omissions! 
No second flute, second clarinet, second oboe, nor first bas- 
soon!! Neither contra-basso!!! Is this done through 
economy—or is it through impossibility? For the honor and 
self-love of the direction we say—impossibility.” 


; “Mendelssohn ‘Sketched by His Letters. 


N April, 1841, an overture “Hero and Leander,” 
by Julius Reitz, was performed at Leipzig under Mendels- 
sohn’s direction, and, after his usual kindly fashion, the greater 
composer wrote to the lesser in terms of mingled felicitation 
and criticism. We may pass the compliments, and confine 
ourselves to the strictures, which are of real worth, and fe- 
markable as applied not only to Reitz but to Mendelssohn 
himself: ‘‘ I perceive a certain spirit, especially in the overture, 
which I myself know only too well, for in my opinion it caused 
my ‘Reformation Symphony’ to fail, but which can surely 
and infallibly be banished by assiduous work of various kinds. 
Just as the French, by conjuring tricks and overwrought sen- 
timent, endeavor to make their style harrowing and exciting, 
so I believe it possible, through a natural repugnance to this 
style, to fall into the other extreme, and so greatly to dread all 
that is piquant or sensuous that at least the musical idea does 
not remain sufficiently bold or interesting—that instead of a 
tumor there is a wasting away. It is the contrast between the 
Jesuit churches and their thousand glittering objects and the 
Calvinists with their four white walls. True piety may exist 
in both, but the right path lies between thetwo. * * * The 
fundamental thoughts in your overture and my ‘ Reformation 
Symphony ’ (both having, in my opinion, similar qualities) are 
more interesting from what they indicate than actually interest- 
ing in themselves. Of course I do not plead for the latter 
quality alone (as that would lead us to the French), nor for the 
first alone either; both must be united and blended. The 
most important point is to give to a theme, or anything of the 
kind, a real musical interest. This you well understand in 
your instrumentation, and | should like to see you steer bold- 
ly in that direction in your next works, without, however, 
injuring by the greater finish and sharpness of your musical 
thoughts, your excellent foundation, or your masterly and ad- 
mirably carried out details of instrumentation, &c.” This is 
obviously a plea for the spirit as against the mere form of 
musical composition, and reveals the reason why the “ Ref- 
ormation Symphony,” with its prevailing scholasticism, 
did not satisfy its fastidious author, and was so long withheld 
from public notice. Since Mendelssohn's day, unfortunately, 
we have gone to the other extreme; and if certain composers 
were now to lock up their works on the plea that they too 
much resemble, not a Calvinistic chapel, but a Jesuit church, 
art would certainly not be a loser, as it was by the withholding 

of the ‘‘ Reformation.” 
It must already have been observed that Mendelssohn's atti- 


tude towards musical critics was not precisely that of a friend. 











One so sensitive could hardly have taken up such a position, 
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and it is clear that, while abstaining from positive resentment, 
he found relief in now and then sending an arrow obliquely in 
the direction of the critical camp. Writing to David from Ber- 
lin, in October, 1841, @ profes to “* Antigone,” the master said 
‘* If it were not so difficult here to come to any kind of judg- 
ment about a work! There are for the most part, only shame- 
less flatterers, or equally shameless critics to be met with, and 
there is nothing to be done with either, for both from the very 
first deprive us of all pleasure. As yet I have had only to do 
with admiration, but after the performance the learned will, no 
doubt, come forward and reveal to me how I must and should 
have composed, had I been a Berliner.” It was, perhaps, 
hardly fair to assume the intended committal of an offence, 
and punish the not yet guilty with a sneer, but this aptly illus- 
trates the general tone of the writer towards those who were 
professionally bound to trtat him as a subject for dissection. 
Mendelssohn had, however, more good sense than to enter in- 
to any newspaper controversy, and he even declined offers on 
the part of others to take up the cudgels on his behalf. One 
such offer was made with reference to ‘‘ Antigone,” by Pro- 
fessor Dehn, of Berlin, and Mendelssohn thus replied: ‘‘ Al- 
though I entirely agree with you that my choruses to ‘ Antig- 
one’ will furnish an opportunity for a number of unfair and 
malignant attacks, still I cannot meet these unpleasant proba- 
bilities by the means which you are so good as to propose to 
me. I have always made it an inviolable rule never to write 
myself in newspapers on any subject connected with music, 
nor either directly or indirectly to prompt any article to be 
written on my own compositions; and although | am_ well 
aware how often this must be both a temporary and sensible 
disadvantage, still I cannot deviate from a resolution which | 
have strictly followed out under all circumstances.” Mendels- 
sohn's proud abstention from any interference with the natural 
course of his music after it had been once given to the world 
did not stop at a refusal to sanction newspaper advocacy. He 
declined to follow what seems then to have been the fashion 
in France, and conciliate the leading performers by means of 
presents. His ‘* Antigone" was brought out by Julius Stern 
at the Odéon in 1844, and we gather that Stern suggested a sub- 
stantial and personal compliment to the principal artists en- 
gaged. 
trary to the fixed principles which I adopted at the beginning 
of my musical career-—never in any way to mix up my personal 
position with my musical one; never to improve the latter by 


In answer Mendelssohn said: ‘‘ This would be con- 


the influence of the former, nor in any manner to bribe public 
or private opinion with regard to me, or even to attempt to 
strengthen it. Precisely owing to the heartfelt gratitude I en- 
tertain towards all those who interest themselves in my music, 
it would be impossible for me to follow the fashion of giving 
presents, without embittering for the future the gratitude and 
joy emanating from it. And although this fashion may have 
been introduced by the greatest authorities, | must always re- 
main true to myself and to what | deem to be right, and feel to 
be so: so you must excuse me for not complying with this 
practice. I trust that you will not be angry with me, but rather 
defend me against those who may attack me on this account. 
You will acknowledge that every man must fix certain rules 
by which he is tolive and act, and therefore will not misconstrue 
my adhering to mine.” It is worthy of observation that nearly 
all the great composers have acted with regard to their works 
in the spirit of Mendelssohn, and that it was reserved for 
Richard Wagner to show how a man can not only create mu- 
sical works, but act as leader of a pen and ink crusade on their 
behalf. The advantage of the innovation is not yet sufficiently 
obvious to warrant anybody in seeking to establish it asa cus- 
tom. 

Never weary of urging his friends to be true to themselves 
and their vocation, Mendelssohn wrote in January, 1842, to 
Eckert, who then resided in Paris, giving him some advice 
which cannot be too deeply pondered by those who have yet 
to discover that true music is not an affair of calculation but of 
inward impulse: ‘‘ You have reached a standard that may in 
every relation well be called a mastership, which all musicians 
or friends to music must highly esteem, and beyond which 
nothing actually extrinsic (whether it be called erudition orf 
recognition, facility and knowledge, honor and fame) is any 
longer worth striving for; but this is, in my opinion, just the 
time when true work first really begins. The question is then 
solely what is felt and experienced within a man's own breast, 
and uttered from the depths of his heart, be it grave or gay, 
bitter or sweet. Character and life are displayed here, and in 
order to prevent existence being dissipated and wasted when 
brilliant and happy, or depressed and destroyed when the 
reverse, there is but one safeguard-—to work and go on work- 
ing. So for you I have only one wish—that you may bring to 
light what exists within you, in your nature and feelings, which 
none save yourself can know or possess. In your works 
go deeper and deeper into your inmost being, and let them bear 
this distinct stamp. Let criticisrn and intellect rule as much 
as you please in all outward questions and forms, but inner 
and original thought the heart alone and genuine feeling. So 
work, daily, hourly, and unremittingly; ‘Aere you can never 
reach entire mastery or perfection; no man eve: yet did, and 
therefore it is the highest vocation of life.” In these words 
we have the loftiest possible conception of the creative musi- 
cian, who appears to us as coming out of himself only to mas- 
ter the forms of art, and then retiring whither none can follow, 
into the depths of his own nature, and speaking thence direct 
to the universal soul. 


[To be Continued. } 
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and seems to stand a fairer chance of victory than did 
all the pianoforte manufacturers together under the 
organization of their late society. ‘The truth is that 
the society, by the weakness and folly of one or two 
of its members, threw away its victory at the very mo- 
There is no danger, how- 
He is well known to 


EDITOR. 


OSEPH P. HALE, fighting the Piano Makers’ 


Union single handed, is making good progress 


ment it was within its grasp. 
ever, of Mr. Hale’s doing this. 
be a stubborn as well as skillful combatant, and a fi- 
nancial giant. ‘The backbone of the strike seems to 
be already broken, and two or three weeks more of 
leisurely reflection on short rations will probably bring 





the strikers to their senses. 
W* may safely say now, that the Metropolitan 
Concert Hall has passed through the experi- 
mental period of its existence and become an assured 
success. ‘Ihe hall is of splendid proportions, light, 
airy and of remarkably pleasing appearance, and its 
acoustic properties are quite satisfactory. The ar- 
rangements for the accommodation and comfort of vis- 
itors are ample, the chairs are especially easy, and the 
promenade on the roof isa joy to all. The only re- 
spect in which the hall fails to be entirely satisfactory 
is the music. ‘This is lacking in richness. The truth 
is the size of the orchestra is not adequate to the di- 
mensions of the hall. ‘The orchestra ought to be in- 
creased, but as the hall is nightly crowded the object 
of the stockholders is doubtless already attained. 





AN OPERA HOUSE ON MADISON SQUARE. 


W ht 


block now occupied by the Madison Square Garden, 
taken up and acted on, if not by the Metropolitan 


are glad to see the suggestion of THe Courtrr, 
that the proper site for an opera house is the 


Opera House Company, at least by a corporation 
quite as well, perhaps better, able to carry it out. 
This is the Barnum Museum Company, of which the 
articles of incorporation were filed in Albany on Mon- 
day last. ‘The prime movers in the enterprise are P. 
Pr Barnum and William H. Vanderbilt. ‘The capital 
stock is $3,000,000, comprising 30,000 shares, of which 
Mr. Vanderbilt has already taken 2,600, Recognizing 
the soundness of our remark that the only kind of a 
building to erect is one that will afford room for vari- 
ous purposes as well as for the opera, the company 
has decided to construct an edifice that will cover the 
entire block—-200 by 425 feet—be five stories high, 


and to contain an opera house, a colosseum, a theatre, 


which will be sunk somewhat lower than the street 
level, will constitute the colosseum, and will be used 
for chariot races, walking matches and generally the 
purposes to which the Madison Square Garden has 
been devoted in the past. The opera house, which is 
to be called Barnum’s—not a very suitable name, by 
the way—will be on the floor next above, and it is the 
intention of the company, we understand, to make it 
the largest and finest opera house in America. The 
theatre will also be on this floor, as well as an aqua- 
rium, a skating rink, and other rooms. The third and 
fourth floors will be occupied by the museum, which 
it is proposed to make better and more extensive than 
any now in existence. The tropical garden will occu- 
py the top floor. It will contain trees, flowers, orna- 
mental plants, vines and shrubbery from every part of 
the earth, and will be, in fact, a grand conservatory. 
There will be a promenade around it lined with tables, 
where refreshments may be had, and visitors will be 
entertained every afternoon and evening with grand 
concerts, 

If these plans are carried out, they will produce a 
place of resort unlike any other in the world, and an 
attraction of which New York will justly be proud. 








Obituary. 

Y Joun BrRovuGHAM. 
OHN BROUGHAM, the veteran actor, the genial, 
jovial gentleman, is dead. Mr. Brougham had been for 
many months prior in bad health, but it was only about a 
fortnight before his death that it became known he was suf- 
fering from Bright's disease of the kidneys. He had not the 
means to employ a competent physician, and it was not until 
Lester Wallack stepped forward and placed him in skillful 
hands that his true condition became apparent. He died on 

Monday last, about half an hour after noon. 

He wasa native of Dublin, but there seems to be some un- 
certainty as to the date of his birth, it being differently stated 
as May 8, 1808, May 10, 1810, and May 14, 1814. He was edu- 
cated for a physician, but preferred to follow his inclination 
to the stage. His first appearance in the profession of his 
choice was at the Queen’s Theatre, London, in a subordinate 
part in Moncrieff’s extravaganza, ‘‘Tom and Jerry.” His 
next step was to join the stock company of the Olympic 
Theatre, and when Mme, Vestris, the manager, changed to 
the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, he accompanied her. In 
1840 he assumed the réle of manager by taking charge of the 
Lyceum, and in the same year he published his first play, 
‘‘Life in the Clouds,” an extravaganza. His career as a 
manager was unsuccessful and short-lived, and in October, 
1842, he made his first appearance in America at this city as 
Tim Moore, in the ‘‘ Irish Lion,” For the succeeding seven- 
teen years he made New York his home, and maintained a 
widespread popularity as actor and dramatist. During this 
time he renewed his efforts to become a manager by founding 
Brougham’s Lyceum Theatre and attempting to run the 
Bowery Theatre. But these ventures were as unsuccessful 
as that in London, and John Brougham returned to the stage 
and Brougham’s Lyceum Theatre became Wallack’s Theatre. 

In 1860 Mr. Brougham returned to England, where he re- 
mained until near the end of 1865. His time in this interval 
was fully occupied in acting and writing. In September, 1861, 
one of his best works, ‘‘Playing with Fire,” was produced at 
the Princess’ Theatre, London, with himself as Dr. Savage. 
In 1863 he wrote ‘‘The Duke’s Motto,” an adaptation of 
Paul Feval’s ‘‘Le Bossu,” for Charles Fechter, with whom 
he had previously become associated at the Lyceum. 

In 1868 he essayed the management of the old Fifth Avenue 
Theatre in this city, but the same bad luck that had been his 
before returned to him now and the enterprise was a failure. 
Early in 1869 he went to California, and previous to his de- 
parture was the recipient of a great complimentary benefit at 
Niblo’s Garden Theatre. He became in 1875 a member of 
Augustin Daly’s company, and in 1878 of Wallack’s. Early 
in this latter year he was taken very ill, as most readers will 
remember, and he was the recipient of a benefit at the Acad- 
emy of Music, that realized over $10,000. It is chiefly by 
the income from this sum that he has since been supported. 
It may be mentioned in this connection, that notwithstand- 
ing all his unfortunate managerial ventures and his well 
known generosity, he retained a moderate competence until 
the failure, six or seven years ago, of Duncan, Sherman & 
Co., with whom his savings were deposited. His last ap- 
pearance on the stage was last winter, in the company with 
which Boucicault kept open Booth’s Theatre for a short 
time. 

His reputation as an actor is chiefly associated, as already 
stated, with characters of the Sir Lucius O' Trigger type, and 
with various characters belonging to burlesque and the Irish 
drama. As Powhatan in ‘‘Pocahontas,” as Murphy Maguire 
in ‘The Serious Family,” as the heroe of Fitz James O'Brien's 
bright two-act comedy, ‘‘A Gentleman from Ireland,” and as 
the heroes of many of his own plays, he will be remembered 





a museum and a tropical garden. The first floor, 
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with delight by old play-goers. His Metamora was very 
popular years ago, and his imitations of Forrest were ap- 





plauded everywhere. It is said that Forrest was very much 
mortified at being thus burlesqued, and on one occasion 
wept over it in speaking to Brougham. Brougham then dis- 
continued it. His most successful effort as a dramatist was 
made with his adaptation of ‘‘Dombey and Son,” a play 
which held the stage for many years, was reproduced season 
after season, and was unequaled for the length of its runs. 
It was first brought out at Burton’s Theatre, of which 
Brougham was the stage manager, with Mr. Nickerson and 
Miss Nickerson as Dombey and Florence; Mrs. Vernon as 
Mrs. Skewton; Burton as Captain Cuttle; Brougham as 
Bunsby and Bagstock; O. B. Raymond as 7oots; George Jor- 
dan as Carker, and Miss Weston (now Mrs. Charles Mathews) 
as Edith. 

Besides the pieces already mentioned, he was author of 
‘* Bel Demonio,” ‘ Flies in a Web.” ‘* Romance and Reality,” 
‘*O’Donnell’s Mission,” ‘‘ Little Nell and the Marchioness,” 
“The Red Light,” ‘‘ The Lottery of Life,” ‘*My Cousin- 
German,” ‘‘The Haunted Man,” ‘“ Vanity Fair,” ‘‘Gold 
Dust” (a version of ‘‘Our Mutual Friend”), and a long list 
of others less known, most of them, indeed, quite forgotten 

His funeral took place on Wednesday from the Little 
Church Around the Corner, and was attended by a host of 
actors, actresses and private citizens. He was buried in 
Greenwood by the side of his second wife, whom he married 
in 1846, and whose stage name was Miss Nelson. 

Ata meeting of the directory of the Lotos Club, held on 
the evening following his death, the appended resolutions 
were adopted: 

Resolved, That the Lotos Club joins with a bereaved com- 
munity in lamenting the death of its ex-president and life 
member, John Brougham. The club shares its grief with 
the host of the late Mr. Brougham’s friends and admirers in 
every sphere of society. He was a many-sided man. He 
touched life at numerous points, and whatever he touched he 
adorned. As playwright, actor, poet, journalist, scholar, 
he was highly distinguished. He graced every social circle 
of which he wasa part. His brilliant imagination, his bub- 
bling humor were constant allies of purity and goodness, 
He wrote no line which, dying, he would wish to blot. He 
was never so happy as when promoting the happiness of 
others. Large-hearted and open-handed, his were the deserts 
which won universal affection and respect. Such in his broad 
relations to his fellow men was the rare man whose loss we 
deplore. 

Resolved, That no tribute of words which this club can 
render will fully discharge its obligation to Mr. Brougham’s 
memory. Asan officer of the club in the earlier years of its 
existence he was a nucleus round which clustered the ele- 
ments of geniality and good fellowship. More than any 
other place the Lotos Club was his home. His cheerful 
presence, his thoughtful kindness, his ever ready wit, that 
never wounded, contributed greatly to stamp the club in its 
formative era with a character which is one of its best claims 
to distinction. Asa club man—the relation in which he was 
nearest to us—he was a beloved personality whose name will 
always be tenderly enshrined in our recollections and pre- 
served on the roll of our honored dead. 








The Strike at Hale's. 


HE indications of weakening displayed last week 
by the striking piano-makers of Joseph P. Hale, 
and pointed out at the time in THe Courigr, have 
been followed up this week by the open withdrawal 
from the union of a number of the men and the re- 
turn of the same to work, on condition that they will 
not again join or in any way contribute to the sup 
port of that organization. At the present writing 
it looks as if the strike may collapse at any moment. 
There are now at work in Mr. Hale’s factory about 
150 hands, made up of men who have withdrawn from 
the union and others who have been engaged through 
the following advertisement which Mr. Hale caused to 
be inserted in the daily papers of this city and Boston: 
ANTED.—Having discharged from my pianoforte 
factory all the Molly Maguires, conspirators and 
Communists who, during the past year, have been destroying 
my business by intimidating well disposed men (some of 
whom they have knocked down, others locked up in their 
halls and forced to sign papers agreeing to support these 
rascals, and many threatened with death if they attempted to 
resume work), I am now in want of about 200 good, tem- 
perate pianoforte mechanics; also 100 good, steady young 
men to learn the trade; all must be men who consider 
their labor their own, and who, if of age, are at libez:y to 
make their own prices independent of any committees; no 
others need apply. J. P. HALE, New York. 
Mr. Hale, who had been confined to his house with 
rheumatism for nearly two weeks, left New York on 
Saturday last for Worcester, Mass., and a trip to other 
points in the East. He is not expected back until the 


end of about two weeks. 








..+.The Carl Rosa Opera Company will open its provincial 
season at Dublin on August 2. The troupe will be composed 
of Misses Julia Gaylord, Georgina Burns, Giulia Warwick, 
and Perry, Misses York and De La Rue (a new contralto), 
Messrs. Maas, Turner, Nordblom, and Stewart (the last a 
new tenor from Glasgow), Messrs. Ludwig, Crotty, and 
Snazelle. ‘‘ Mignon” and ‘‘ Carmen” will, of course, be lead- 
ing items of the repertory, which will include ‘‘ Zampa”’ 
(revived for Mr. Crotty), and an English version of 
** Stradella.” 
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NEW MUSIC. 


[Music publishers throughout the country are requested to forward all 
their new publications for review. Careful attention will be given and 
candid and_able opinions will be expressed upon them. It need only be 
said that this department will be under the care of a thorough musician.) 














Ed. Schuberth & Co., New York. 


1. Sketch STR Nese oretest sssse 8808 Josef Pedross. 
eo Unatlcss Sepp cadets ces: 4 Gent idk bene - 
3. In the Drawing Room... iickhichgepuenishediatiidtieisiaaemibianmmads 9 
4. Alone ...-...-+--+-+-+-- eT  pemkesda hadiomaruaatie _ 
5. The Jolly Wanderer... TT iy ries glbeahad«duaigile- dees “ 
6. Poligld. 0000 -crcccccccee Th cakes cpbesaiimaenans 5 


No. 1.—Very beautifully written. Tne first three notes 
form the basis of the whole sketch, and are treated in a man- 
ner which betrays the able musician. The modulations are 
natural, and the part writing graceful and flowing. It is not 
difficult, but must be played well to bring out its charm. 
Key, A flat major. 

No. 2—Is as pathetic as its title indicates. The piece is 
developed from a phrase of only three notes, as in No. 1, and 
although not of so polyphonic a character is, nevertheless, 
equally as interesting as preceding numbers. It needs to be 
played with a passionate expression. Key, F minor. 

No. 3.—The dance rhythm prevails throughout the piece, 
the chief motive being quite elegant, if not original. Played 
with grace it cannot fail to create a favorable impression. 
Key, D flat major. 

No, 4.—One of the most expressive and musicianly pieces 
in the whole series, The passing notes (or appogiaturas) on 
the accented parts of the bar make the chords played with 
them have a peculiar effect, and the music to appear more 
original than it really is. It is such a work as only a man of 
talent, educated well, could produce. Key, B flat minor. 

No. 5—Is not too jolly, but about jolly enough. The piece 
is written in six-eight time (G flat major), the principal sub- 
ject creating an interest at once. A phrase which occurs 
later in the right hand is skillfully imitated in different parts 
of the composition, Mr. Pedross displays his knowledge in 
a modest way, and, thereby, gives us to suppose that he has 
restrained himself in writing this series of small pieces, 
rather than exhibited his fullest power. 

No. 6—Has the same rhythm as a mazurka. The motive is 
a trifle sad and languid, and would be received without 
question if credited to a name having a much greater reputa- 
tion than has the composer, The whole piece has a refined 
air, and will become a favorite with those who can play it 
well. The ending is effective. Key, E flat minor. 





Wm, A. Pond & Co., New York, 


1. The Resurrection, sacred song (cornet and piano). .....A. J. Holden. 

2. The Three Singers (song)................ ......... ....B. Tours, 

3. Progressive Vocalises, Book 4 | ....... ....... ceeeee Paolo la Villa. 
4. Golden Wedding Waltzes (piano) ........... ......... Carl Faust. 

5. Hazel Kirke Waltz........ EP inked, pehecne<<mecbeu B. Mollenhauer. 
6. Polonaise Militaire, Chopin........ ... (arr. for organ).S. N. Penfield. 


7. Adagio, First Symphony in C, Haydn. 
No, 1.—This sacred song was reviewed in THE CouRIER 
for April 24, to which we have nothing new to add, but only 
to say that in its new shape it is very effective, and will, no 
doubt, become wider known than it otherwise would, if it 
were only obtainable in its original form for voice and piano. 

No. 2.—A very effective and somewhat elaborate song, al- 
though not so original as others by this well known and ad- 
mired composer. It opens with an instrumental two-bar 
phrase, which is afterwards brought in, on page 10, for the 
voice with fine effect. The accompaniment throughout is ad- 
mirably written, but the melody is not so interesting. On 
page 7, a passage in the ‘‘choral style” is introduced, in- 
tended to be played upon the organ, which forms an excellent 
contrast to what has preceded and what follows it. Alto- 
gether the song is one that appeals to the musician, and re- 
quires cultivated taste to appreciate it properly. It may be 
added that a large and noble contralto or baritone voice is 
needed to do it anything like justice. Compass, A below the 
staff to E sharp. 

No. 3.—These exercises are intended for mezzo-soprano or 
contralto voices, and are not merely exercises in the usual 
sense of the term, but compositions of much more than aver- 
age merit. Nos. 16 and 18 are quite beautiful, especially the 
latter. Of course, they are intended for advanced singers. 
The composer was connected with the Cincinnati College of 
Music, 

No. 4.—The introduction to these waltzes presages some- 
thing better than what follows, although the waltzes themselves 
are quite melodious, notably so No. 4. They lack originality, 
however, and can hardly be counted among the best words of 
this widely known composer of dance music. 

No. 5.—A set of waltzes that are extremely well written, 
besides being both tuneful and graceful, The introduction 
cleverly prepares the listener for the chief subject of the first 
waltz, which can stand comparison with many produced by 
better known composers. Altogether, these waltzes are a 
credit to the writer. 

Ne. 6—Shows Mr. Penfield’s knowledge of the organ, 
whatever may be said against the practice of arranging piano 
works for that instrument. The adaptation is effective, but 
it might have been made still more so, if the original had 
been followed in some passages more closely. The registra- 


the most appropriate or effective. Still, the Polonaise cannot 
but make a brilliant number on the programme of an organ 
recital. 

No. 7—Can be commended for the cleverness of the adap- 
tation. The music well suits the instrument, and the regis- 
tration is made with care and fitness. One or two passages 
in the pedal part are rather difficult and will require more 
practice to master than all the rest of the work. Organists 
should add both these numbers to their répertoire. 


Brief Personal Mention. 

NeruDA.—Mme. Norman-Neruda is giving concerts in 
Copenhagen. 

ScHIRMER.—Laura Schirmer has gone to Montreal for a 
three weeks’ operatic engagement. 

GILBERT AND SULLIVAN.—Gilbert and Sullivan are writing 
another work. Its first performance will be in this country. 

Haun.—J. H. Hahn, director of the Detroit Conservatory 
of Music, is going to Denver, Col., for a trip during vaca- 
tion, 








Wuitinc.—Arthur B. Whiting is becoming well known as 
a pianist of considerable ability. He is a pupil of Mr. Sher- 
wood, . 

Mitts.—S, B. Mills will spend his summer in the Catskill 
Mountains, returning to the city in the earlier part of Sep- 
tember. 

BrRANDEIS.—F. Brandeis is determined to make a name as 
a composer. He will assuredly succeed in his laudable en- 
deavor. 

Bazinet.—Rosanna Bazinet, a Canadian vocalist, succeeded 
well at a concert recently given at Albany, by Professor 
Thompson. 

Parry.—Joseph Parry, a Welsh composer, has recently 
written an oratorio, entitled ‘‘ Emmanuel.” It is said to lack 
originality. 

Patti.—De Munck and Carlotta Patti will give concerts in 
India and Egypt at the conclusion of their present tour in 
Australia, 

Secuin.—Anna Seguin, the celebrated French opera singer 
of thirty-five years ago, is now residing in Twenty-first street, 
near Sixth avenue. 

HAMERIK.—Asger Hamerik, director of the Peabody In- 
stitute at Baltimore, has sailed for Europe. He will spend 
his vacation at Paris in recreation and study. 

RuHopEs.—John Rhodes, of Philadelphia, played Mendel- 
ssohn’s violin concerts at a Leipsic conservatory examination. 
The various papers spoke flatteringly of his performance. 

Hurst.—S. W. Hurst, formerly of Lowell, Mich., is now 
first assistant music master at Fairmount College, Tenn., a 
summer school that is open from March 15 to December 15. 

Monsicu.—M. Monsigu, of Marseilles, has won the prize 

offered for the best opera by the Municipal Council of that 
city. It is entitled ‘‘ Spartacus,” but the libretto, as well as 
the music, is spoken off very tamely. 
CoLwe.Li.—C, N. Colwell, formerly of Quincy, IIl., is now 
organist at Park Place Congregational Church in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and occupying a foremost rank among the 
profession in that section of the State. 


ZERRAHN.—Carl Zerrahn denies the rumor that he has been 
offered a place in the Cincinnati College of Music by the 
managers of that institution, and, moreover, asserts that he 
would not leave Boston under any consideration. 


ZIELINSKI.—J. de Zielinski, pianist and vocal teacher, of 
Detroit, is gone into the mountains of Tennessee for the 
three summer months, where he is connected with Fairmount 
College as musical director of that institution. 


MACLAGAN.—Dr. Maclagan, a Montreal organist, is the 
composer of a new operetta, ‘‘ The Queen's Shilling,”’ which 
was to have been represented last week. Two of the prin- 
cipal vocalists named as having been engaged to take part 
were Miss Laura Schirmer and Christian Fritsch. 


MARTEL.—Oscar Martel brought to a close in the Montreal 
Courier for the 22d of May, bya study on ‘‘Classical and 
Modern Music,” the series of articles, entitled ‘‘ Musical 
Art,” which he has published in that journal fora year. This 
long labor, the fruit of serious studies and deep researches, 
indicates that the author is a great lover of his art. These 
articles have been followed with interest and profit by numer- 
ous artistic readers. 








..-.To organize even a decent voluntary choir is a matter | 
of no small skill and trouble. It depends not only upon the 
material available, but upon the devotion to practice which 
that material manifests. The members must also feel the 
necessity of avoiding all quarrels, whether with each other or 
their director. But how many choirs ever formed have been 
able to refrain from continual petty exhibitions ? 


....Troy is always after something new. The latest is the | 
new organ to be placed in St. Paul's Church. It is proposed 
to place a large organ in the chancel, which will be con- 
nected with the present organ by the pneumatic process. 
The organs will be so connected that either one or both can 
be played at the same time by one organist and on one key- 





tion marked in certain places is not, to our mind, altogether 


NOTES AND ACTIONS. 








....D. P. Guilford, of Atlanta, Ga., is in New York this 
week. 

...-A. D. Buckingham, of Utica, was in New York on 
Tuesday. 

....C. J. Whitney, of Detroit, was in New York on 
Wednesday. 

...-S. V. Tache, of Cleveland, Ohio, was here on 
Wednesday. 

....Sylvester Tower, of Cambridgeport, Mass., was in New 
York on Monday. 

....Crossin & McPhillips, piano dealers, of London, Ont., 
have dissolved copartnership. 

....Fred H. Cluett, of Cluett & Sons, Albany and Troy, 
was in New York on Thursday. 

....C. D. Walter, of Strasbourg, Pa., was in New York 
during the latter part of last week. 

..-.The Emerson Piano Company says it is just as much 
driven now as it was three months ago. 

-++-John J. Lejeal is about to return to Erie, Pa., where 
he will take the Sohmer as his leading piano. 

....Mr. Hemme, of the firm of Hemme & Son, piano 
dealers, of San Francisco, has been sued for $23,000. 

....Mr. Harwood, of Harwood & Beardsley, Boston, 
agents of the Sohmer piano, was in town early in the week. 


....Woodward & Brown have one of the handsomest up- 
right pianos on exhibition in their warerooms that has ever 
been manufactured in America, 

...-A telegram received in this city on Wednesday an- 
nounced the safe arrival in Southampton, England, at § o'clock 
that morning, of Theodore Steinway and wife. 

--+.James J. Daynes, one of the best pianists of Salt Lake 
City, has written a very flattering letter to Sohmer & Co, 
regarding their parlor grand he recently purchased. 

....Five Weber grands have recently been shipped for use 
in musical conventions, viz., two to Oneonta, N. Y.; one to 
Jamestown, N. Y.; one to Akron, Ohio, and one to Addi- 
son, N. Y. 

....W. Bell & Co., of Guelph, Ontario, Canada, have been 
awarded a special and first prize gold medal for their exhibit 
of organs and improved pipe stop at the Sydney International 
Exhibition. 

.---The McPhail upright is really a very fine-toned piano. 
If it was not for the fact that Mr. McPhail is afraid to trust 
agents, having been swindled by them in former years, he 
would do a large business, 


....Gildemeester & Co. have secured the agency of the 
Shoninger organs for the States of New York, Pennsylvania 
and Michigan. Mr. Gildemeester started this week on a 
business trip through New York and Pennsylvania. 


....The Hallett & Davis Piano Manufacturing Company, 
of Boston, is doing its utmost to put its business into shape 
to fill the numerous orders which are pouring in, and expects 
to be ready to meet all emergencies by the latter part of this 
month. The company is very fortunate in having secured the 
services of Fernando de Auguera as salesman. He is not 
only a gentleman, but a very fine musician and performer on 
the pianoforte. 

...-A correspondent in Guelph, Ontario, writes, under 
date of June 8, to say that even in this usually dull season 
the music trades are exceptionally good in that place. The 
piano manufacturers are quite busy. W. Bell & Co., organ 
manufacturers, are crowded with orders. They are making 
about 140 organs per month, and contemplate increasing 
their force of workmen shortly. The crops throughout 
Canada promise to be remarkably good, and al! the signs 
augur a large trade this fall. 


....Last week, Mr. Bach, of the well known firm of Kra- 
nich & Bach, sailed for Europe on the French steamer 
Pereire. At an early hour on the morning of his departure 
all the workmen employed by the firm formed in procession 
in front of the factory in East Twenty-third street, and headed 
by aband marched down to the pier, where the excursion 
steamer, Laura M. Starin, was in waiting to take the party 
down the bay. They sailed around the lightship several 
times and waited off the Hook until the ocean steamer came 
along, when cheer after cheer arose to assure Mr. Bach that 
although absent he would not be forgotten. A sumptuous 
lunch was provided. There were about 200 excursionists, all 
of whom declared it a day never to be forgotten. 





....Many people, says the London Figaro, are asking when 
the quarterly part of George Grove's ‘‘ Dictionary uf Musi- 
cians” is to be published, and the fact that it is two months 
over due has led to a rumor that the work is abandoned. 
This is incorrect. Difficulties have, I believe, arisen among 
the staff, and some new writers have been engaged. But the 


| work, thus delayed, will be proceeded with in due course, 


and, indeed, it is likely to considerably exceed the limits 
originally assigned to it. 

....Sothern will arrive in London about June 16, but he 
returns here in August, and will probably not appear there 
in public this year. 





board. It will cost over $5,000. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 














steadily increasing as their merits are 





becoming | more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 








5 i HME R 


Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial E x- 
hibition. ae 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. 
ment of all leading artists. 


149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 











Have the indorse- 














HENRY F. MILLER, 
Gran, Parlor Grad, Upright PT A NQF OR TE S Saar cPatent Poial tight 3 


‘Warerooms and Manufactory, 611 Washington St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 














Gold Medal at the 
World's Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 





——First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 


GHO. STHCEK & CO., eens 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





1873. 





GRAND, SQUARE. and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Have received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer, 


‘For greatest power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid workmanship, novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers.” 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. (Oth and {ith Aves. 


WAREROOMS, No. {i East (4th St., New York. 








THE a URGUINETTE. 


~The Musical Wonder of the Age. 


—-- eee — 


Guaranteed to give more satisfaction for The Orguinette is destined to be found in 
the money than any other musical Instru- | every household in the civilized world.—/. 
ment ever manufactured, | Y. Trade Journal, 





- Any one can perform on it 
without musical knowledge, 
producing the most soul- 
inspiring music, besides 
being able to perform all 
the latest and most popu- 
lar airs, Sacred music, 
Operatic airs, Hornpipes, 
Reels, Waltzes, Polkas. It 
is perfect in execution, sur- 
passing the most finished and 
highly educated performer. 
Excellentin tone, Simple in 
principle, Durable in every 
part, it is unlimited in its va- 
riety of tunes. It isa marvel 
of cheapness and the KING 


of musical instruments. 


CABINET ORQUINETTE. 


Our Larest Departure. 


A Child Can Perform on It. 





~ Send for Catalogue. 


THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTS COMPANY, 


No. 11 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 





KIN ABE 


Highest Centennial Aware. 
DIPLOMA OF HONOR AND MEDAL OF MERIT. 


By the system of awards adopted, Pianos of all grades received medals of precisely the 
same character, but the true test of merit appears only in the reports of judges accompanying 
the medals. The judges found in the KNaBe Pianos the Best Exponents of the Art 
of Piano-Making, and by their verdict have conceded to them THE LEADING PosITION. 

Combining all the Requisites of a Perfect Instrument in the Highest Degree - 

Power, Richness and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Ease and Elasticity of Touch, Effectiveness of Action. 


Solidity and Originality of Construction. 
Excellence of Workmanship on all Four Styles. 





(Joncert Grands, Parlor rans, Square and [Jpright Pianos. 


WM. KNABE & CoO., Baltimore and New York, 
112 Fifth Ave., New York, and 204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


WM. SCHAEFFER, 


—MANUFACTURER OF— 


quarceUpright Planckortes 


524 & 526 West 43d Street, New York. 


G2 These Pianos were AWARDED A PRIZE at the PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, 1878. 
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~~ SOCK AND BUSKIN. 








_..Manager John Stetson contemplates a trip to Europe. 
_,,.Lawrence Barrett sailed for England in the Germania of 
the White Star line yesterday. 

_...This is said to be positively the last week of ‘‘Joshua 
Whitcomb” at Abbey’s Park Theatre. 

_,..The doorkeepers and ushers of the Gaiety Theatre, 
Boston, will have a benefit on next Monday evening. 


_..."*The Tourists ina Pullman Palace Car” was played 
last week in the Park Theatre, Boston, with success. 

_...Annie Ward Tiffany appeared on Monday evening at 
Niblo’s Garden in a new piece called *‘The Child Stealer.” 

_,..It is said that J. H. Haverly recently forfeited $2,500 
by failing to fulfill a contract to alter the Boston Music Hall 
into a theatre. : 

_,..Hamlin’s Theatre, Chicago, is to be rebuilt and will af- 
terwards be known as the Grand Opera House. John Ham- 
lin will be lessee and manager. 

....F. S, Chanfrau, in ‘‘Kit, the Arkansas Traveler,” began 
the supplementary season at Wallack’s Theatre, on Saturday 
evening last and continues this week. 

...-Mitchell’s Pleasure Party, now at Haverly’s Brooklyn 
Theatre, played ‘‘Our Goblins; or, Fun on the Rhine in Ger- 
many” at the Oakland Garden, Boston, last week. 

....It is said that Adelaide Neilson has already made another 
American engagement for season after next with John Stetson, 
manager of the Boston.Globe Theatre. 

....John Stetson, says rumor, was cut out of an engage- 
ment with Sara Bernhardt by Henry E. Abbey. Stetson of- 
fered her $1,000 a night for only fifty nights, while Abbey 
offered her one hundred nights. 

.... The Boston Gaiety Theatre closed quite a prosperous 
season with the two performances of the Bijou Opera Com- 
pany on Saturday last. Important improvements will be made 
in the theatre during the summer. 

...-Henry Irving in the recent performances at the Lyceum 
Theatre, London, curtailed an act of the ‘‘Merchant of Ven. 
ice,” and has since been both censured and commended for it. 
The London 7%mes is on his side. 


...-Edwin Booth is to leave New York ina short time for a 
long residence abroad, and probably fora professional appear- 
ance on the English stage. He will have a send-off in the 
shape of a breakfast at Delmonico’s on Tuesday, June 15. 

....E. R. Byam and G. W. Floyd, respectively advertising 
and ticket agents of the Boston Park Theatre, had a compli- 
mentary benefit on last Tuesday evening. ‘London Assur- 
ance” was produced by the combined forces of the Union 
Square Company, the Tourists, Ed Marble and Lizzie Harold. 

....The new drop curtain for the Boston Museum isto be 
painted in the Providence Opera House, R. M. Field having 
accepted the use of the house from Manager Hackett. The 
painting is to be done by Phil. H. Goatcher, the celebrated 
London scenic artist, who painted the drop at Wallack’s The- 
atre, 


....‘‘L’Aventuriére” was recently performed in French by 
the Prince of Wales Theatre Company, London. Genevieve 
Ward made a hit in the leading réle. Among the audience 
were the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Grand Duke of 
Hesse, Lord Houghton, Lady Lonsdale, Mrs. Langtry and 
Mrs. Wheeler. 


....A new play by Frank Rogers called ‘‘The Love of His 
Life,” and written especially for Frederick Paulding, will 
shortly be produced in this city. Mr. Rogers has also written 4 
a new and original version of ‘‘The Little Detective” for Lotta, 
a new play entitled ‘‘Souvenirs” for Annie Ward Tiffany and a 
new play for Maggie Mitchell. 

....The Comédie Francaise supported by the arbitrators, 
MM. Gambetta and De Normandi, refuses to allow M. Coque- 
lin to play with Sara Bernhardt during her London engage- 
ment. It was reported in Paris last week that M. Coquelin 
had been granted permission to leave Paris on the 11th inst. 
Henry E, Abbey is reputed to be the manager who has se- 
cured Sara Bernhardt for an American season of one hundred 
nights, and she will make her first appearance here at Booth’s 
Theatre next November. 








Italo Campanini to Weber. 


New York, May 26, 1880. 

My DEAR FRIEND WEBER—To-morrow I shall once 
more bid you adieu for a short time, going first to England, 
thence to Italy, where I shall have the pleasure of seeing the 
Concert Grand purchased of you last spring. This piano has 
given such perfect satisfaction and attracted such universal 
attention from the musical critics of all parts of Italy, that I 
wish still more to surprise them by showing them the Weber 
Upright, which has, on account of its great singing quality 
and easy adaptation to the voice, become the marvel of the 
country, It has been my constant companion here and through 
the West the last two seasons, and I cannot leave without tak- 
‘nz one with me, and therefore beg you to select one for me 


and send it to Genoa, Italy, per Florio's line, price to be as 
agreed with you a few days since. Your friend, 


Koster & Bial’s Concert Hall. 


AST Monday evening, June 7, Koster &  Bial 
offered to their patrons an extra attraction in the 


F. X. Diller, which played alternately with the regular 
orchestra and in conjunction with it. This departure 


brate the four hundredth concert in a befitting manner. 
Since the opening of the new Metropolitan Concert 
Hall Koster & Bial's patrons have been none the less 
numerous, for the music furnished by Rudolph 
Bial is not only calculated in itself to please those who 
attend this favorite resort, but is always performed 
with more than usual life and brilliancy. As long, 
therefore, as such a state of things continues, it is not 
probable that the number of people will decrease on 
account of the opposition lately started. There is 
room for both in New York, especially as a different 
class of persons is catered to by each management. 

With regard to the programme offered on the night 
in question, its arrangement left little to be desired, 
but its performance throughout was not wholly satis- 
factory. The opening number ‘‘Anniversary March,” 
Bial, was played with too much force and too little 
shading to bring out the motives of the composition, 
which is effectively written and should become popu- 
lar. Rossini’s overture to ‘“‘Semiramide” was well ren- 
dered and pleased the listeners exceedingly. Part of 
the quick movement was omitted, the reason for which, 
doubtless, was because of the length of the programme 
and the expected usual encores, which latter were duly 
demanded and responded to. 

After this number came a “Grand Polonaise,” by 
Wittmann, played by the military band, which was 
stationed at the other end of the hall, directly above 
the doorway of the entrance. The impression created 
by Mr. Diller’s band in this piece was anything but 
inspiriting. It sounded colorless, tame, and some- 
what coarse, and very ineffective by contrast with 
what had preceded it. People began to think that the 
extra attraction would prove more of a failure than 
success, but later in the evening the band did good 
work, especially when associated with the orchestra in 
the first ‘‘ Fackeltanz” of Meyerbeer. 

Herr Breitschuck’s harp playing in the scene from 
“Lucia” made a favorable impression, as also later in 
the Gounod-Bach prelude, “Ave, Maria,” nicely ar- 
ranged for orchestra by the conductor. The fortis- 
simo at the end of the melody was out of keeping with 
the character and sentiment of the piece, however. 
The other numbers calling for special mention were 
the overture to ‘‘ Mignon,” “La Belle Americaine 
Polka,” Bial, the “ Fackeltanz,”’ and “ Prophet” march, 
by Meyerbeer. The “ Fackeltanz” made an imposing 
effect, especially the solo for trombones. 

Altogether, the concert was very enjoyable, many 
of the listeners remaining until the very last number. 
A classical concert, now and then, would add to the 
fame of the conductor, and give the place prestige. 








New York's First Concert Garden. 


HE origin of concert gardens in America is neces- 
sarily quite modern, though few, perhaps, reflect 
how very recent it is: Here in New York there seems 
to have been as late as the beginning of the present 
century no regular concert garden. Gardens, prob- 
ably, existed, but they do not appear to have been 
used for the specific purpose of giving concerts. In 
Langworth's New York City Directory, for 1805-6, ap- 
pears the following description of a new garden opened 
that year by a confectioner named Delacroix. As 
the garden is described as fronting on the Bowery and 
Broadway, it- must, unless the writer made an error, 
have extendéd the entire distance between those 
streets, and, therefore, have been of considerable ex- 
tent. It was probably adorned with numerous shade 
trees. It will be noticed that no mention of music is 
made in connection with it, but no doubt it soon came 
to be a place for holding concerts. 

Since the printing of the Acgiséer, we learnt “ * Mr. Dela- 
croix was forming a new garden in the Bowery 
duced to make inquiry, and find that the embellishments in- 
tended for it exceed anything hitherto attempted in this 





[raLo CAMPANINI. 


Bowery and Broadway. A number of statues and busts have 
FOR STUDT PURPOSES ONLY. 


shape of a military band under the direction of | 


from the usual programme was made in order to cele- | 


a 


| been imported from Europe cast from the first models of an- 
tiquity, and not to be seen in any other garden in America. 
| In the regulation of the Garden, the proprietor intends to fol- 
low the London plan; all exceptionable company will be ex- 

cluded, and gala nights to be established for select company 
} only. This Garden, we are satisfied, will be an ornament to 
our city. The taste Mr. Delacroix has always exhibited in his 
illuminations and other embellishments, and the expense he 
has incurred to make the new Garden worthy the attention 
of the public, certainly deserve enceuragement. The ex- 
pense necessary to conduct such an establishment, when com- 
pleted, such as officers to keep order, &c., &c., is very great ; 
and we are confident the citizens will not let Mr. Delacroix 
suffer by his exertions to please. The healthfulness of morn- 
ing walks is allowed by every one, and in this Garden must be 
delightful. The proprietor has in contemplation to build a 
hall or saloon if the encouragement he receives will warrant 
the undertaking. On the nitional festival of the Fourth of 
July, Mr. Delacroix has always taken the lead, and ought 


always to be considered by the public as a liberal contributor 
to that important féte. 

On the whole, when the citizens take into consideration the 
beauty and convenience of this Garden, the risks which the 
proprietor runs in incurring such expenses and the unpar- 
alleled exertions of an individual to make a Garden, without 
which our city would be considered by strangers as wanting a 
suitable promenade for the éceaw monde when inclined to return 
from the busy scenes of the metropolis of a commercial state, 
they will not withhold from Mr. Delacroix such encourages 
ment as his public spirit deserves. 

The old garden will also be continued open through the 
season, after which it will be destroyed, the corporation hav 
ing it in contemplation to level that part of the city. 

The same volume also contains a brief history of 
the city of New York, in which, under the head of 
amusements, the following information is given; from 
which it will be inferred that, as a purely musical ven 
ture, Mr. Delacroix would not have had much encour- 
agement in the establishment of his Garden. 

The most fashionable of these amusements are concerts, 
balls and theatrical amusements. The conductors of these, 
however, comptain for want of support, and perhaps with rea- 
son. Here, are very few people of fortune except those who 
have acquired riches by their own industry; and such as these 
know the value of money too well to throw it away on trifling 
objects. 

VY The Toy Symphony. 

AYDN, as has been often said, loved children, and 

to please them was perfectly in accordance with his gentle 
and childlike disposition. Likely enough the Prince, his pa 
tron, pined for novelty, and the court musician took this means 
of gratifying the royal desire. Or it is possible that the ‘ Lit 
tle Moor,” as Prince Esterhazy dubbed him, dimly recalled 
the days of his childhood, when in the seclusion of his home 
he used to accompany the simple melodies of his mother with 
pieces of wood in his hands, one for a violin and the other for 
a bow. Those days Haydn never fezgot, and often in after- 
life the musician, covered with glory, delighted to recall the 
family trios of which he was a member in the bright hours of 
his youth. 

On the title page we learn that the children’s symphony was 
written at Berchtolds-gaden, a small Bavarian town situated 
near Salzburg—Mozart's home—in a part of Germany where 
people make many toys and musical instruments for children 
It requires no great stretch of imagination to see the good- 
natured composer in attendance at some neighboring fair, 
trudging about with a basket, collecting such playthings as 
would be of use in his symphony, or to picture him going from 
shop to shop trying the little toys, and selecting those most 
available for his unique purpose. Having secured his mimic 
orchestra and studied the compass and character of the instru- 
ments he had bought, Haydn sat down and composed the 
amusing symphony. One peculiar feature of the composition 
is the absence of a slow movement. Father Haydn knew well 
that the little performers for whom he probably wrote would 
be too restless for an adagio, and therefore omitted it. 

To perform cither of the toy symphonies with proper effect, 
the parts ought to be undertaken by children, and, as sometimes 
in Germany, by grown persons gaudily dressed up as children 
| The great difficulty in the way of an adequate performance is 
| to secure boys and girls who are not ‘* gigglers.”. Musical skill 
| is mot absolutely necessary, although, of course, experienced 
musicians learn the piece quicker and play it safer. Perform- 
| ances of toy symphonies, as is easily imagined, give untold 
| pleasure to the children and to all true lovers of children 


| When introduced at festivals and parties they never fail to 





| please. — Globe. 


....-The Apollo Club of Boston held its annual meeting on 


June 1 and elected the following officers for the ensuing year 


John Phelps Putnam, president; Robert M. Morse, }r., vice- 
president; Arthur Reed, clerk; Charles T. Howard, treasurer; 


"e were in- John N. Danforth, librarian; B. J. Lang, musical director, E 
' 


O. Bullard (for three years), Warren Davenport (for two 


| years), committee on music; John H. Stickney, William P 
country. The grounds were late Sperrys, and front a4 Blake, Edward C, Moseley, Henry M. Aiken, committee on 


voices. 
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Amusements. Professional Cards. 


C. S. GRAFULLA, 


Band Leader ............- 83 East roth st., N. Y. City. 


ROBT. WARD, 


SEE moc cs tase setaees 301 West 2oth st., N.Y. City, 








(This department has been established to give bands, 
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Mr. A. M. PALMER....... _--+.-Proprietor and Manager. | of keeping their names and addresses before the public. Band Leader............... 711 Broadway, N. Y. City. | Leader.... Twenty-third Regiment Armory, Brooklyn, 
. Cards under this heading will be inserted fur 
BEGINS AT 8. 3. OVER AT 10:45. irate beg ng $10 per ANTHONY REIFF, JR, G. WEIGAND, 

SATURDAY MATINEE BEGINS AT 1:45. WIR sanss cokes conecuced 246 West ast st., N. Y. City. | Leader ................... 23 East roth st., N. Y, City, 
BOCcACEIG.| LAST WEEK Ofane COO | JOSEPH ALI, G. REUTER FW. cARERE 8 ee 
BOCCACCIO. | COMIC OPERA COMPANY. pe ae 125 Hall st., Brooklyn. MN tad s cvchedli was cchded 82 Second ave., N.Y. City. REST ae ae on East 13th st., N. Y. City 
Saturday, June 12, Last t Matinee of BOCCACCIO. : 

als c mag ell ' amas, 553, Ge 34 Bond st., N. Y. City. | Violins........ ........... 19 Delancey st., N. Y. City 

RUDOLPH HlALs'G x GRAND ORCHESTRA. RICHARD ARNOLD A. SORTORI 5, BERNHARD - 

OPEN EVERY EVENING. MDS nad canine teed dea 572 Lexington ave., N. Y. City. . . . . ’ 
DR randas ts 6. ‘wessoes 17 East r4th st., N. ¥. City. | Violins......... .......... 213% Sixth st., N. Y. City 

AVERLY'S FOURTEENTH ‘ST. THEATRE, ARTHUR BENT 

4th st. and 6th ave. DO ROBT. H 
J. O BAVERLY . ... -<+: -_ eropreetee and ion i SR co sccvabereeetwed 23 Union Square, N. Y. City. A LPH SCHMIDT, Vi ey BROWN, 
with THE JOLL Y MARINERS, in the Sher indie) A. BERNSTEIN i er 343 East oth st., N. Y. City. Pibestntheknbanavunanadel 332 South ad st., Brooklyn, 
rletta, en ‘ 4 
Matinees WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at P.M. | Violin..............- ..1a6 Rast rath st.,N.¥. City.| _ WM. E. SCOT K. E. BUOL, 
“i Party in OUR GOBL i? 8 Pleasure roy arrerrenanne OMe ace ciel. Fost es 34 South rst st., Brooklyn. | Violin...................... 20 Jefferson st., N.Y. City. 
AL LACK’S. SUPPLEMENTARY SEASON. Band te lglg on Seieenne tute F. SIMON, JACOB FARBER, 
Admission 50 in. Tuserved Seats 50 cts. and $1 extra. ~ Met cGdscbiatekeed. treccesdst Les Fordham, N. Y, | Violins.............. 116 West Houston st., N. Y. City 
—— OSCAR COON, 
E t fi li n d d of r Ww r 
ne FS “C CHAN NK ake ” Arranger of Band Music..67 West sth st , N. Y. City. , JOHN SMI rH, 2 FREDERICK FRANK, 
who will appear every ounting nad Saturday matinee j,i ee 52 Greenwich ave., N. Y. City. | Violin..........-..cecseceeeee 12 Avenue A, N. Y. City 
WRIT, THE ARKANSAS TRAVELER, DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH 
which is presented with a = CGuitinetes i , tas Rast agth a..N Y City EDWARD LE FEBRE, ALOIS FREU N D, 
New and seer * ga Novel Me- | Lead pe pre * fT GamOphane, ....00000000. 129 Tenth st., South Brooklyn, Violin PY freee ad abet = 182 ‘Gece d ave., iN. Y. City. 
and a Specially Selected Cast. T. R. DEVERELI E : : ae 
— Ge - KR. OUBVERELL EMIL MOLLENHAUER HOW 
M ETROPOLITAN CONCERT HALL, Band Leader............... 300 Fifteenth st., Brooklyn | Violi U i pureuy! REYNOLDS, 
Broadway, 7th a ave. and 4ist st. oT ’ MMs cokes snkhsbns.x ome 10 Union Square, N. Y. City. Cornet Soloist, Vor Comet aepesgements ad address 
aa +3 .N. 
Only place of its kind on on this continent, and built . * 7 
ale especially for the introduction of . W. G. DIE PRIC H, ADOLPH NEUENDORFI F, ERNST GRILI 
POPULAR MUSIC. Conductor.............0++: 72 ‘Bast ath st., N. Y. City. | Conductor.......... Germania Theatre, N. Y. City. |... |. s 
. Eee phn afé, Lowy Drawing wo &c. _ i isnkssncistencspoeds 695 Second ave., N. Y. City, 
en open air Terrace, 20 feet wide, extending en- . 7 . Mla a 
4 tirely around the building, and forming a F, X. DILLER, F. LETSCH E, J B. HAMMA 
NDR " IR, 5 tis etin ear tes 224 East 13th st., N. Y. City. | Trombone................ 18 East roth st., N. Y. Cit 
PROMENADE FOUR H ED FEET Lone. 3 9 , ¥e , 
Mr RUDOL PH ARONSON’ S SUPER posta re % Violin......... riteteeeeeees : --103 Third st., N. ¥. + City. 
H. B. DODWORTH, > wLLE 
_ FIFTY SELECTED PERFORMERS. — JOSEPH HELFRICH, 
First inivoduction of European Popular Concerts, as | Band Leader....... ....... East 14th st.,N. Y. City, | Oboe..........-- esse eee eee 6r Eighth : ms oN. -Y. City. 
performed by Strauss in Vi ienna Arban, in wanes - 5 ee 168 8 “ = | Violin... seesesseeeeeeeees 108 First st., N. Y. City, 
a A he Pl hy ~ mae 7 oe ee 
Commencing every eventing at € o'clock. FELIX J. EBEN, J. PFEIFFENSCHNEIDER THOMAS JOYCE, 
_ Admission, asc. Private Boxes, $2 and $3 each. __ | Teacher of Flute..... ... 107 ‘Rest 13th st., N. Y. City. Double Bass... ........ gt St. Marks place, N. Y. City. Midile  ean un olen 72 Monroe st., N. Y. City, 
/ BS, PARK K TESATaS. THOMPSON. EDWARD BOEHNIG 
4% NEARY B&B. ADOEY..... vessee an an er. ~ . . 4 “ x 7 
Last giusand Laat Week 7 ~\ealbea mil Violin 4s Third st. N. Y. City. | yj ep sad Eighth st.,N. YC 
) eee oe em) a eee ee $. Gere eres = SUED caccdotdse ccccdccegess 14 Eighth st., N. Y. City. 
' , as, JOSHUA WHITCOMB o inv avaithdacwxsassccsked 104 Fourth st., Brooklyn. i a aia 7 er a oe 4 Big ity 
very Evening at 8............5 e 2. ‘ 7% _ a A , N 
Box office open daily from 8 A, M. to 10 P. M. AUGUST GEMUN DER, Dinh iMate. co Te 393 nate DE Se lta | WII vio 5< cin dae Ss na sanesasnesaeenene Paterson, N. J. 
Werte A E pNOR THEATRE ; OMPANY. ST. | Dewble Babs... .. scree 393 eens N. Y. City. as HENRY STOLI 
IP. f — —_—__—___—_ 4 4 
ADMISSION, C. SOHST, ’ 
‘ egneryed seats, ee and Gallery, pane P. S, GI LMORE, ET Re ee oe 4s Third st., N. Y. City. Violin.....e0-+ +++ e0+++++ 309 East roth st., N. Y. City. 
IO I} Mae CenOer 26... .s000se 6: West rath st., N. Y. City. “TT 
Every it and ;*-A, Matinee, ‘ OTTO LENHARD, 
OR, THE V THE SEA CADET ER. MAGNOLIA CORNET BAND, WME cccnosctsres Gtuccenceaeened San Francisco, Cal. 
. ; ECL E CT IC GL EE CL UB, Magnolia. ST eee Se ak ee ee lowa ieek ot 
FANCHETTE....... Miss BLANCHE CHAPMAN. — PD? Soe HE A 
Miss HENRIETTE SENNACH, Miss MARION (Eight Male Voices.] H DEERFIELD BAND, 

BERNARD, Mr. EUGENE CLARK, Mr. HER- : JOSFPH TRIGG Deerfield Michi 
BERT R. ARCHER, Musical Director........ ALBERT S. CASWELL, ‘ ‘ ics ene Bikbcae Mpa ag eeseaers Pea er 
Box office “open from 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. preen OUT II, slstis sie ecisninioas 147 Smith st., Brooklyn. OHN C. FILLMORE : 

lee a re 
N EW YORK AQUARIUM. A. ALEXANDER, Manager. THEODORE THOMAS J aA ‘. 

Open every Afternoon at 2, Every Ev vening at 8. : : ’ Pianoforte, Organ and Theory, 

Admission every afternoon and evening. .....25 cents. 98 First Place........ Brooklyn, N. Y. | Conductor....Steinway Hall, East 14th st., N. Y. City. Milwaukee College, Milwaukee, Wis. 














CARL FISCHER, 


26 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


[mporter and Publisher of Sheet, ()rehegtra, and Band Music, 


MUSIC FOR ANY COMBINATION OF INSTRUMENTS. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND STRINGS Wholesale and Retail. 
Italian Strings a Specialty. German and French Silk Strings. 





Sole Agent for United States for the world-renowned  Chaeap Edition Bremen and Dresden Dance and 
March Albums. 


9 Insts. Insts. || 9 Insts. Insts. 
12 Round Dances..........-...++4. $0.75 ‘has | 8 Marches.......... .0+ seoseeee $0.75 ‘tin 
24 Round Dances... ree B95 |] SUPUBGTEICS....00-cccccescsesccees 1.45 1.75 
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nent Soloists, such as: Madame De Goni, Mr. J. B. 





Best Drumheads, Tiefenbrunner Zithers. 
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CG. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


46 Maiden Lane, New York, 


Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve 


BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Also “ Besson,”’ “‘ Courtois’’ and “ Distin”’ Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instruments. 
Anp ImMporRTERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


meet caise MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, once enn 


Depot for C. F. Martin & Co.’s Celebrated Guitars 


Which stand and ever have stood unrivaled, and are acknowledged the best in the — by the most emi- 
Coupa, Mr. Wm. Schubert, Mr. 

Chas. De Janon Mr. H. Worreli, Mr. Napoleon W. Gould. 

Genuine “ Meyer” Flutes and Piccolos, ** Berteling” Clarionets and Flutes, White’s Chinrests, *‘Rogers” 





. De La Cova, Mr. 
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NEW YORE: 
No. 31 Maiden Lane. 
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AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


BY APPOINTMENT— | 
BAND INSTRUMENTS. GENERAL AGENT for the MARVELOUS ORGUINETTE. _ U. S. 
AGrnv forthe TILTON Parent Gurrars. Sok Importer of the Genuine CREMONA 


VIOLIN SrRINGs;: 


S. Acent for ANTOINE COURTOIS'’ (Paris) CoRNETS AND A 


also, of the best Russian Gut Srrincs made in Saxony. \ 


(B” The Oldest Wholesale House in the line in New York. 


OTHER SPECIALTIES— Manufacturer of Licut Piston, and RoTARY VALVE BAND INsTRU- 


MENTS. Proprietor and Maker of the BINI Patent Guitars. The best qualities of MUSI- 


CAL BOXES, ¢ 


3ERMAN ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, ENGLISH CONCER- 


TINAS, ARTIST VIOLINS and BOWS, MEYER FLUTES, Genuine Op Vio ins, Xe. 


Catalogues mailed Free to any address, 
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BAND AND ORCHESTRA. 


—— 


Band news from all parts of the country is solicited for publication in 
this column. Any items of interest concerning bands and orchestras, en- 


gagements, ch changes, &c., will be acceptable. y 














..The Howe Band, of Bridgeport, Conn., has made ar- 
rangements to take engagements in New Haven. 
..Band concerts at Fort Adams, Newport, are to com- 
mence next week, and will continue regularly until October, 
_,.Mollenhauer’s band has been engaged for the season 
- oe Ocean Hotel, Long Branch, and Neyer’s for the West 
End. 
_..The Bangor (Me.) Band made its first appearance this 
season on Memorial Day. It was out in the rain in the morn- 
ing, in the mud in the afternoon, at a service in the evening, 
and later it acted as an escort to the Greenback delegation 
which arrived by special boat at 10:30 Pp. M. On the next day, 
Tuesday, it was on duty all day. It has been thoroughly re- 
organized lately, and, with M. H, Andrews as leader, is con- 
sidered the best band in the State. 
..John M. Flockton, Sr., one of the oldest musicians of 
Poughkeepsie, died at his residence, June 1, in the 63d year 
of his age. Mr. Flockton was for a long time leader of the 
Poughkeepsie Cornet Band, which was in every respect a 
notable musical organization, and its services were in con- 
stant demand. Of late years he has devoted much time to 
composing music and teaching bands in different parts of the 
country, and in which vocation he always gave satisfaction. 
His funeral was largely attended by musicians who gave 
tokens of their appreciation by playing many of his composi- 
tions on the way to his grave. 

_...N. D. R., writing from San Francisco, Cal., under date 
of May 31, says: ‘‘ Last Thursday evening the San Francisco 
Orchestral Union gave its third public concert. The pro- 
gramme comprised the Symphony in E flat of Gade, op. 5. 
The overtures: ‘ Banditenstreiche,’ by Suppe and ‘* Die 
Felsenmuhle,’ by Reissiger; ‘Loreley,’ by Nesvadba; the 
beautiful Romanza, ‘Abends,’ by Raff, and ‘ Hungarian 
Dances,’ by Keler-Bela. As the Post remarks: ‘It was an 
excellent programme, and one that few amateur societies in 
the States would dare to undertake. Its successful perform- 
ance proved what energy, perseverance and careful work are 
capable of bringing amateurs to.” Oscar Weil, the musical 
critic of the Argonaut, declares that San Francisco may well 
be proud of the Orchestral Union, for ‘no other organization 
on the continent can compare with it.’ To encourage other 
cities to make similar attempts, let me briefly give you its 
origin and history. Three years ago A. E. Blackmar, who 
had lately arrived from New Orleans, organized a septet, 
consisting of two violins, two violas, violoncello, contrebass 
and flute. He imported Prillp’s edition of Beethoven's Sym- 
phonies, arranged for those seven instruments, two sym- 
phonies of Ferdinand Ries and a few others of Kalliwoda, 
Mehiel & Co., and they set to work. A few months’ study of 
these masterpieces produced a desire to hear the same works 
rendered by the instruments for which they were composed. 
Mr. Blackmar’s proposal to undertake the formation of a full 
orchestra met with no encouragement. Every one said that 
it was impracticable, the members, even if they could be ob- 
tained, would not ‘stick,’ all the violinists would want to 
play ‘violino primo,’ &c. So he was obliged to content him- 
self with adding a clarinet, two cornets and a few more 
violins and taking up arrangements for ‘small orchestra.’ 
Under Mr. Blackmar’s direction the little band made rapid 
progress, and began to attract the attention of other amateur 
musicians, who, one by one, fell into the ranks, Four 
gentlemen had been for some time practicing horn quartets, 
and had acquired considerable proficiency. They now joined 
the orchestra, and it was determined to reorganize as a 
‘grand orchestra.’ Mr. Blackmar preferring the violin-bow 
to the baton, Professor Wm. Toepke was chosen conductor, 
and the ‘ Orchestral Union’ began its rehearsals, which have 
been kept up fora year and a half. At the concert on Thurs- 
day night their forces were as follows: Eight first violins, 
eight second violins, four violas, three ’cellos, two contre- 
basses, two flutes, two clarinets, two oboes, two bassoons, 
two cornets, four horns, three trombones, two kettledrums, 
one bass drum, one small drum, one pair cymbals; total, 
forty-seven. Mr, Blackmar being about to return to New 
Orleans, the association has unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion expressing the deepest regret at losing the valuable 
services of the ‘ Father of the Orchestral Union,’” 

..Drummers and their drums are to be eliminated from 
the French army by the reforming zeal of General Farre, and 
that the infantry soldier will not march better in consequence 
of this latest innovation may be safely predicted, for any at- 
tempt he may have made hitherto to keep step has been mainly 
due to the rataplan, Comparatively little imporance, however, 
is attached in France to regularity of step, though a regiment 
which makes any show of it is invariably the most cheered at 
reviews, this being one of the inconsistencies prevalent here 
which it would be vain to attempt explaining. The Minister 

of War explained before the Budget Committee that his reason 
for adopting the change is because drummers are not conbat- 
ants; so he pfoposes to replace them by trumpeters, who do 
come under that category. Like the white leather aprons of 
the sappers, which have disappeared for some time, the little 


not know whether the origin of the drum has ever been traced 
by some patient inquirer. We have been told that it comes 
to us from the East, and that the Moors first brought it into Eu- 
rope. Certain is the fact that the most savage races have always 
rejoiced in their tamtams; and as the pleasure of making a 
noise is inherent in human nature, perhaps this most effective 
way of creating a din was invented by Adam’s sons or grand- 
sons. But the drum does not appear to have been used in 
the French army until towards the close of the fourteenth 
century, and its introduction is attributed to the English in- 
vasion under Edward III.; its general adoption by the infantry 
dates back to the time of Louis XI., when the Swiss element 
was largely infused into the royal forces. The drum at that 
epoch was a shapeless instrument, and served more for rally- 
ing the troops or for the conveyance of the word of command 
than for regulating the step, which was far from being as 
measured as itis now. Each captain had a drummer in his 
private livery, and he employed him to carry his orders or his 
instructions as much as for beating the word of command; 
the drummer in those days appears to have been a kind of 
aide-de-camp. The covering was usually made from the hide 
of some animal—generally of an ass—though if it be true that 
John Zisca, the avenger of Huss, bequeathed his skin to his 
gallant companions in arms to form the covering of a drum 
which was to summon them in case of danger, material more 
noble was at least once made to serve the purpose. The 
drum was not used for drilling infantry to keep step until the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and the roll such as we now 
know it was only regulated some hundred yearsago. The 
drummer’s art then became more difficult, and to perfect it 
regimental schools were established, the master of which was 
the drum-major, who in recent times was still such a promi- 
nent and popular personage in each French regiment. The 
period of his greatest glory was the First Empire, when the 
drum-major of the Grenadiers of the Guard had rank asa 
captain and wore a uniform which cost Napoleon £120. Un- 
der the Restoration and the Monarchy of July drum-majors 
were given to the regiments of firemen, and even to those of 
the National Guard, but of late years their prestige has 
diminished in a great extent, and also their stature; they are 
no longer such imposing clothes-hotses, all lace and feathers, 
towering above ordinary mortals; the race has in fact been 
visibly deteriorating. Such as they are, however, they 
will now disappear from the head of French regiments, with 
their drums. --London Morning Post. 
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.. Mlle, Lemaure, of the Opera in Paris, had been adored, 
cheered, invited, spoiled, and had gone from triumph to 
triumph, when one fine evening, the roth of March, 1735, she 
conceived the fantastic idea to leave the piece already begun, 
and the audience already assembled, in the lurch, and go to 
sup with her lover, who awaited her. She left the theatre. 
First whispers, then loud talk, then great excitement, then 
great indignation. Mr. de Maurepas, Minister of his Majesty 
and sovereign master of his Majesty’s Opera, sent an order 
to the rebellious Mile. Lemaure immediately to appear upon 
the stage. Mlle. Lemaure stamps her little foot, pouts her 
rosy lips, and says she won't. Thereupon Mr. de Maurepas 
signs a lettre de cachet and has her led to prison, But by a 
strange hap her humiliation turned into a triumph, For the 
officer who was ordered to lead her to Fort l'Eveque was 
none other than Mr. de Harlay, the very man with whom she 
was tosup. Mr. de Harlay gallantly offered Mile. Lemaure 
his arm and led her into prison. She did not remain there 
long—only a quarter of an hour. Mere matter of form. Re- 
stored to liberty she was politely requested to favor his 
Majesty's humble subjects with the promised performance in 
his Majesty's Opera House. She refused again and in the 
most polite manner, says the historian, and she swore bravely 
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UT | d from organists for this department wilt t be pasegedht. 
Brief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the organ, organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
the attention it nema 


....-Some writers have endeavored to tell us what the 
**church music of the future” will be, but all such prognos- 
tications are made more or less in the dark. It would be a 
difficult matter to define precisely what the present music of 
the church is. It is wise, therefore, to let futurity take care 
of itself. 

#....Eugene Thayer was one of the chosen few who presided 
at the opening of the large organ in the Boston Music Hall, 
and took rank as one of the best organists in America. He 
has done much to bring the best organ works into repute, 
and was the first to give free organ recitals in the country. 
He has also gained a certain reputation as a composer of 
organ music. 

X....[t must at first be stated that John Sebastian Bach im- 
provised a fugue as an ordinary organist improvises a pre- 
lude. John Sebastian was a good man, who had simple 
tastes and loved nature. He made excursions across fields. 
The chirpings of birds made him happy, and did not at all pre- 
vent him from giving himself up, while walking, to his in- 
spirations, which he wrote down on his return, One day— 
‘twas a Sunday—he reached a German village. The bell 
called the country people to service, and he went into the 
church also. The mass was commenced. He made his way 
to the organ loft and entered into conversation with the 
organist, who was not long in perceiving that the unknown 
person who was speaking to him knew more than he himself, 
The organist offered him the organ seat, which John Sebas- 
tian accepted. He had only played the ‘‘Kyrie” and ‘‘Gloria” 
when the choir was in a state of agitation. ‘‘ Who is the 
organist that plays to-day? It is not our regular organist, or, 
if it is, he has made remarkable progress since last Sunday.” 
These and similar remarks circulated among the singers 
and those who listened. At the conclusion the director of 
the choir, becoming puzzled to the last degree, sent to the 
organ loft a choir boy, with the order to bring him the name 
of the unknown performer who handled so well the instru- 
ment. The choir boy went to John Sebastian and did as the 
director had ordered him. ‘‘Go,” said the great artist, “go 
and tell the choirmaster that I will announce to him my name 
in the first bars of the offertory.” The moment came. 
John Sebastian commenced a subject which started with the 
following notes: (When the notes are mentioned, it is sup- 
posed that our readers know that the Germans have pre- 
served the names of the notes of the instrumental! tablature 
from the Gegorian letters, and that they have had the idea to 
designate B natural by the letter H in order to distinguish it 
from B flat—called B.) John Sebastian commenced, there- 
fore, his motive thus: BAC H, that is to say—B flat, A, C, B 
natural. The choirmaster was all ears, and as he was, besides, 
a good musician, he deciphered without trouble the musical 
enigma. It may be imagined the joy, the admiration and the 
surprise which seized him, and how much the director of the 
choristers made of the great musician.— 7ransiated for the 
Courier. 

aot ME. is going to leave 
they owe him some $200 or $300, and he cannot get it.” 
This remark was addressed to us one day last week, and im- 
mediately set us thinking of the position in which the organ- 
ist stands in a church as compared with that of the minister. 
In the present instance, the talented organist does not re- 
ceive the sum his ability entitles him to, yet even this is not 
paid him when due. On the other hand, the minister's 
salary mounts well up into the thousands, but he has, com- 
paratively, no greater talent than the organist, and does very 
little, if any, more work than he, and yet is paid regularly. 
What inference must be drawn from such a state of things ? 
The usual and only one—the existence of an unjust and 
forced inequality, in which the question of talent and labor 
scarcely enters, but only social prestige. The fact is, church- 
organ positions have become the most unthankful in the 
world, and that on the confession of all or, at least, a very 
great majority of organists. This is not only on account of 
the small! salary and amount of work to be done, but also be- 
cause of the annoyances to which the organist is subjected, 
and the numerous petty affronts he has to bear. Itisa 
wonder that music is not banished from our church services, 
considering how little it and its interpreters seem to be 
valued, There might just as well be no music at all, if it is 
to be of a poor quality, or if good artists are engaged at a low 
figure, only to find out later that even the sum contracted for 
is not always promptly paid. We need not dwell upon this 
subject at length, for it is one that every organist knows far 
more about than he cares to utter—except privately. The 
organist designated in the remark at the beginning of this 
article could, doubtless, ‘‘a tale unfold which would harrow 
up the soul.” Enough has been said to show that even in 
the better class of churches good performers, when engaged 
at only a fair salary, have to suffer far greater annoyance than 
is commonly supposed by those who are ignorant of the inner 
government of religious institutions. The minister has 
generally a voice in forming and executing this government, 
but the organist is considered merely a stranger, however long 
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parchment-covered cylinders are henceforth doomed. I do 


that she should never tread the boards again. 


he may sojourn in one place. This makes all the difference, 
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zt KURTZMANN ~:=S=~ PIANOFORT 
WE ENGLAND CABOTEY ORGANS 


Macniricent New STYLES For 1880. 


SPECIAL CIRCULAR TO DEALERS THE UNPARALLELED INCREASE in the SALES of the NEW ENGLAND 
ORGANS during the past twelvemonth throughout the United States and in Foreign Countries, demonstrates the justice of the 


c= Many High and Golden Awards and Thousands of Voluntary Testimonials <3 
they have won, after the most Critical Trials, in Competition with the most ambitious rivals. 
<= Illustrated Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free on application to the 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 











Chief Offices, Marble Building, 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 


L 1] Cc -_ T N | N Cc S E W E R MANUFACTURERS OF 
—Grand, Square and Upright— 





AWILSONS PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 457, 459 and 461 West 45th St., cor. Tenth Ave., New York. 
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129 & 131 State St., Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 581 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
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__Warerooms, al «aoe St. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS ; 


Received the Highest Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD'S EXHIBITION at Q 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instr ts of the age. | 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 9 
&™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Factory, From 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 

















—ESTABLISHED 1854.— 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


All my Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented July, 1872, and 
CA CABLER Noy., 1875, and my Ups bares have my patent metallic action frame. cast in one piece (patented 
—_—, ae Sc5l May, 1877,and March hich has caused them to be p d by 








—  #THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED.* — 
Factory and YYarerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 








CILDEMEESTER &CO, 
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(Successors to T. L. WATERS.) 
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PIANOS AND ORGANS : 
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ALL FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENTS. 


FULLY WARRANTED TO GIVE ENTIRE SATISFACTION 
Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogues. Special Rates to Dealers. 





GILDEMEESTER & CO., 14 E. 14th St., New York. 








GEORGE 


BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand, Upright and Square 


Pianoforte Actions, 


144 and 146 Elizabeth St.. New York. 


ALFRED DOLGE, 





PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Felts and Sounding Boards, Pianoforte and Organ Materials. 


LONDON: NEW YORK: 
132 Queen Victoria St., E. C. 2 East Thirteenth Street. 


VIENNA, 1873. PARIS, 1878. 


LEIPZIG; 


Toepfer Strasse, 4 





Grand, Square. Square 
and enn. tate ste 
=— ° Hild Pianas are famous for great nicety and durability of 
es and fine tone qualities. "— /eur- 
nal, 
Guild Pianos :: we recounmend as being in every respect re- 
liable and satisfactory.”-——Oliver Ditson & | 
ild Pia “are _ pe rfection « f musical mechanism.” 
TUG FYANOS price jonrne 


Guild Pianos seus LESS tuning than any other Pianos 
Prices extramoly Low. Send for Catalogue. 























GUILD,CHURCH&CO., Warerooms & Factory, 682 Wasbington St., Boston, U.S.A. 
Manufacturers, Boston, Mass, 


Also Boston Warerooms for the Celebrated Palace Organs, 





IVORY 


| &S=> To Pianoforte, Organ and Key Makers. | 








MASON J. MATTHEWS, 


Agent for STEPHEN STAIGHT, London, Eng., 
' has for sale a few hundred sets each of Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 Ivory, which he will sell cheap. 


IVORY 


Apply at Warerooms of THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE COMPANY, 831 Broady vay, New York. 





HORACE WATERS & CO. 





Pianos and Organs 


BEST MADE. 
Tone, Workmanship and 
Durability Unsurpassed. 


Warranted Six Years. Agents 
Wanted. Illustrated Catalogues 
Free. 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 
826 Broadway, N. Y. 


WM. M. WILSON, 


(Successor to HENRY ERBEN & CO.) 


Church Organs 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


260-262 W. 28th St., near 8th Ave 
Builders of FIRST-CLASS ORGANS ONLY, 


with every valuable modern improvement and special 
ventions. Orders promptly executed at very reason- 
able rates. For specifications, prices, terms, &c., plese 
address or apply at the factory. 





HARMONIC, 





JARDINE & SON, ORGAN BUILDERS, 


Largest Grams = 318 & 320 E, 39th St. 
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Br \ve, Pres. Ch. * 
te burg Tabernaci, ly proves. We invite the 
Mobile ¢ athedral, fullest inspection of our 
Stl, oer Philadelphia, large factory and of ALL 

' Ch. Shee the instruments now giv- 
Christ Ch.. New ec ing the highest satisfaction 
Sacred Heart, Brookl: ... 3 throughout the country. 


STRAUCH BROTHERS, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


—Established in 1856 


United States Organ 


rand, Square and Hpright Pianoforte Aotions, ibientiidinaine-acamacrinipanins 


116 GANSEVOORT STREET, 


Cor. West Street, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


?" SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 





ESTABLISHED 1840 





JH. & C.S. ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Church and Cha pel 


ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
Tubular Action. 


407 and 409 W. Forty-second 8t., 
NEW YORK. 


RAVEN: 


Near Nintu AVENUE, 











PIANOS 


Established 1829. 





| 
The Best Upright Made. | 


SpeciaL Rates To Dealers. 


Manufactory, 12 Washington Place, 





‘Warercoms, 13 E. 16th Street, New York. 





HUTCHINGS, PLASTED & CO, | WM. H. DAVIS & SON, 


Phurah Qrgan Builders yooh Pipe (Irgans 


WORK GUARANTEED. 40 DOWNING STREET, NEW YoRK. 


Specifications furnished on application. ~- 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


FACTORY, NORTH GOVE AND CAMBRIDGE STS.., Chureh and Chave! Oreans 


OF ALL SIZES AND STYLES. 


Circulars and Catalogues giving full Description 
Furnished upon Application 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


Established 1847. 


(Largest Organ abhi ite Sebel re 
READING MASS. 


METAL and WOOD 





Speciai Attention paid to Revoicing. 


.| UNPARALLELED SUCCESS 
SYMONDS’ IMPROVED 








Organ Pipes gre an Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 
A specialty made of furnishing the HIG HEST | 
ctass VOICED WORK, both 
Flue and Reed. 

Is also prepared to furnish the best quality | 
of Organ Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. | 


Business Quadrupled in Four Months. A 
Critical Examination of their Merits invited 


Address SAM’L C. SYMONDS & CO., 
27 Beach Street Salem Maas. 
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COMPLETE TRIUMPH. 


Read the wonderful orricraL Report, being the basis of the United States Centennial 


award decreed to 


ALBERT WEBER, N. Y., 











Grand, Square and Upright Pianos. 


“ For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power 
(as shown in their Grand, Square and Upright Pianos). These three styles show intelligence 
and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same time answers 
promptly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 

A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 

Attest. [Seal.] J. L. Campset, Secretary. 


—_— CAUTION.—Beware of unscrupuious advertisers, who are trying to palm off a 

CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS consisting of renowned professors of 
Universities and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial Award 
on Pianos. 


The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competi- 
tors, 95 out of a possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 


Call and see the Official report at the Weber Rooms and hear the Weber Pianos, which 
stand to-day without a rival for “Sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined 


with greatest power.” 
Warerooms, 5th Ave. cor. 16th Street, New York. 


Illustrated Catalogue, with Price List, 
mailed free upon application, 


DQECKE R BROS 
SC = 


PIANOS. 


DECKER BROTHERS’ 
Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 


have shown themselves to be so far superior to all others in excellence of workmanship, 
elasticity of touch, beauty of tone, and great durability, that they are now 
earnestly sought for by all persons desiring the very best Piano. 


LOW PRICES. EASY TERMS. 
CAUTION. 


It has been established beyond controvers the courts of law that the only Piano 
known to the public and the Piano Trade as the DECKER PIANO is manufactured by 
Decker Brotuers, All genuine DECKER PIANOS have the following name on the Pianos 
above the keys: 


DECKER BROTHERS, 33 Union Square, New York. 




















BSTABLISHED 1846. 





ESTABLISHED 1843. 





WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manutacturers, 


592 WASHINGTON STREET, . 


. BOSTON, MASS. 








NBE ERG Rich in Tone 
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Elastic in Touch, NBER 
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Grand, Square 


BEHNING 


—_—< With Improved Patent Agraffe 


Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; 


FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOFORTES. 


and Upright 


BEHNING 


Attachment and Name Board.g— 


Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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= known and prized for 
y) Sxin and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
E iecant variety of designs, 

Y iciaing unrivaled tones. 


Mlustrated ¢ atnienuees sent free, 


MST Y & CO., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


J. 





STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


pInWAY & SON one & Soy. 


& PIANOS.& 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 








their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 


of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 





New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 


Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street. 





CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 





Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 


SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 


Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 74 


Duane Street. New York. 
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